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CONCERNING SWINE. 
BY COLORADO. 


OMEBODY once declared that hogs were well 
named, because they were so “‘hoggish”! An 
accurate opinion, certainly, with the qualification, 
however, that there is a brief period in their lives 
during which they are not hogs. 

The childhood of the pig is by no means devoid 
of attractiveness. In the early spring-time of his 
life, so to speak, and ere his “ pristine integrity” 
has been sullied by contact with earth (a result 
which association and intercourse bring to all of 
us), he is a very pretty creature, despite the preju- 
dice of family. I am aware that, as the lamb has 
been the pet of poets in all times, so the pig has 
been tabooed by them. While the one has been 
caressed and led tenderly by blue _ ribbons, 
through poetry of all ages and qualities, the met- 
ric bars have been put up against the other, and, 
denied both the soft meadows and green pastures, 
he has been restricted to the worst kind of prose, 
the sty and the barn-yard. 

And yet look at the matter candidly, and you 
must admit it is an illustration of the emptiness of 
mere reputation. Prestige is often the outgrowth 
of false ideas. The lamb stands as the symbol of 
innocence and of pastoral beauty, and yet the fact 
is, during its early youth, it is a scrawny, awk- 
ward, rack-o’-bones creatures, not knowing what to 
do with its four long legs, and as to innocence, 
that doesn't half describe it ;—its simplicity is so 
absurd that it should rank pre-eminently as the 
greenhorn among animals. As to sensibility, I 
have seen it suffer caudal amputation without so 
much as an aouch ! 

The juvenile pig, however, is a bright little 
chap, with a twinkle of wit in his eye, investiga- 
tion in his nose, and interrogation in his tail— 
quick to apprehend circumstances, and equally 
spry in his movements. During this period, too, 
he is a tidy little fellow, with snug-fitting skin, 
scrupulously clean, so that you can make a play- 
thing of him. 

I regret to state, however, that this interesting 
period is brief and transitory, and that piggy, 
discovering an affinity for dirt, glides readily and 
with apparent relish into the wallowing condition, 
and is soon given over to mud and mire. He be- 
cemes a creature of the earth, very earthy. He 
must have mud to stand in, to sleep in, to mix with 
his food. His very thoughts, figuratively speak- 
ing, become dirty through perpetual contact with 
mud. I begin to feel now as I write that my heart 
is entirely withdrawn from the pig, and is going 
out toward the lamb, after all. 

Years ago, when I was in that doubtful state 
between boyhood and early manhood, and was 
growing rapidly, it was thought that I required 
country air, and so off I went to the lovely valley 
of the Genesee. 

The farmer with whom I spent several months 
had quite a large assortment of pigs, several gen- 
erations being represented among them,—mothers, 
grandfathers, and baby pigs; white pigs (subdued 
white); pigs brown, and black, and mottled ; lean 
Pigs and fat pigs. There were Lilliputian pigs, 
and one great Brobdignag, who on occasion would 
attest his mightiness by eating up some of the 
smaller, just as a chief holder of corporate shares 
gobbles the minor stockholders. One of the econ- 
omies of nature. However, our farmer couldn’t 
see the economy of the system, and so we built a 
circular palace of heavy rails, apart from the 
rest, where I often saw the creature,—a very hip- 
popotamus in size,—make a hearty meal and then 
eat six big pumpkins as dessert ! 

The larger brutes, however, were not the trouble- 
some ones. It is the Jittle foxes that spoil the 
vines, and. so it was the middle-sized pigs that oc- 
casioned our anxiety and unrest. They were ac- 





tive rascals, not too big to squeeze through small 
apertures, but big enough to run like lamp 
lighters when detected and pursued, and with 
enough speed to make them feel self-confident and 
impudent. Suggestion or rebuke were alike un- 


- heeded and scorned, and with the memory of their 


many successful raids constantly before them, 
they grew more and more adventuresome and in- 
solent. Their particular field of operations was a 
ten-acre one, not far from the house, planted with 
corn, which was then just in the tender blade,— 
the very period when a good farmer’s sympathy 
and solicitude go out toward it. One fine morn- 
ing in June we discovered about twenty pigs, of 
the lively age, rusticating within this inclosure. 
We of course set out, without loss of time, to drive 
them out. But the first question was, Where did 
they get in? That fence had been made extra 
tight in anticipation of this very possibility, and 
the hole through which they entered must first be 
discovered, or our efforts would amount to naught. 
You cannot undertake, you know, to catch a drove 
of pigs singly and put them over a fence,—at least 
you can if you like, but it would be contrary to 
my advice, and I have had some experience. So 
we set out to hunt up that hole, and it occurred to 
me before we found it that it took a deal of stuff 
to fenceaten-acre lot. I believe, in actual measure- 
ment, it isabout four-fifths of a mile, but measured 
by the legs of an impatient man, compelled to 
walk circumspectly, the distance is enormous. All 
this time you can perhaps guess how happy my 
friend is to observe that the marauders are im- 
proving their time, but not the corn, fully aware 
what we are looking after. Some of the young 
plants they crush down ; others they root up, and 
hold high carnival generally. Of course, the hole 
in tke fence turns up in the last panel; and sep- 
arating, we pass beyond the group, in a quiet way 
so as to avoid scattering them, and then turning, 
advance toward them’ slowly, in a manner gently 
to indicate our desire that they proceed at once to 
the point where they entered, and withdraw from 
the field. 

They appear to understand us, and in a leisurely 
way start in that direction, making a good many 
delays, however, and doing much damage as they 
proceed. Policy induces us to bear with these 
annoyances, and we gradually get them assembled 
in front of the hole. Then we approach upon 
converging lines on either flank, attempting to 
combine a show of firmness with conciliation— 
stepping short steps, and anxiously watching the 
result. We cannot but feel that the pigs appre- 
ciate our wishes, but there is a harassing doubt 
in our minds as to whether they will yield to them. 
They assume statuesque positions, their little 
black eyes twinkling with mischief, till suddenly, 
with a quick snort, the crowd breaks into as many 
parts as there are individuals in it, and disperses 
throughout the field, to assemble only in its re- 
mote corner. 

The foregoing attempt is repeated several times, 
and I presume you will not think it unreasonable 
if I confess that with each repetition we have less 
amiability left, and are rapidly going up from 
moral zero to one hundred degrees. Nothing but 
our fear of ruining the corn crop prevents our de- 
generating into a general riot. Even this consid- 
eration grows lighter and lighter as we alternately 
coax and threaten those wretched quadrupeds, 
and make eccentric journeys about that field. 
Sometimes a particularly facetious little brute, 
with an evident appreciation of the comic, will, 
for the purpose of enjoying a special exasperation, 
give up his gregarious tastes, and, bursting family 
ties, dash away from his fellows and lead us a 
precious race about through the mellow soil till 
our breath is well-nigh spent and our hope gone, 
and nothing but a murderous desire against the 
entire animal kingdom left in our breasts. 





My dear reader, perhaps you have thought on 
a summer’s day when you were hoeing corn, and 
the rows were long and the sun intense, that you 
had discovered the exact area of a given field ; but 
you will allow me to insist that no man fully ap- 
preciates the size of a ten-acre lot, unless he enters 
and traverses it in the manner and with the com- 
pany herein before described. 

Well, now, without going more into detail—for 
you know it isa rule of court that a witness need 
not give evidence tending to his own disgrace—we 
got the pigs out, stopped that hole carefully and 
satisfied ourselves there was no other opening, and 
retired much fatigued and ruffled. 

The next morning at six o’clock the pigs were re- 
ported in the cornfield again, and the experience 
of the preceding day was repeated with slight va- 
riations, none of which, however, were calculated 
to develop such graces as we possessed. In fact it 
began to be a question whether to abandon these 
or the corn, it seeming impossible to cultivate both 
on the same ground. But the farmer’s week-day 
business is with corn, and so we held to that. My 
personal consolation lay in the fact that, after all, 
I had gone there to get physical exercise, and was 
getting a good supply. 

One day when we had had an unusually lively 
time rampaging about that fatal field, the farmer’s 
patience gave way entirely. He became so furious 
that he threw whole rails after the aggravating 
creatures, and I verily believe if he could have got 
his finger nails under the edge of the lot, he would 
have picked up the whole ten acres and dropped 
them on the scampering offenders, and sent field, 
corn and swine all to irretrievabke smash! As we 
walked home in the twilight, victors for the time 
being, and yet feeling that our success was but for 
the moment, he said to me, with sudden but melan- 
choly light in his eye, ‘‘I see itall now. I know 
what’s the matter. The devils that were sent into 
the swine, on the shores of Tiberias never came 
out, but have taken permanent residence in the 
race!” Who can controvert this theory or suggest 

a beiter cne? Dces no this account at once and 

for all the peculiarities of the beast, living or dead? 
Even when the last shrill squeal has passed their 
lips, their mission to afflict humanity has not 
ended. 

Did you never notice, as they hang straddling, 
rigid in death, with that invariable cob in their 
mouths, how a grin of satisfaction still lingers on 
their cold faces? It isthe wicked thought that. 
cheered them in their final pang, that after death 
they should still be able to inflict misery upon their 
foesin the dread shape of dyspepsia and night-. 
mare, 








OLD PHIL. 
BY MRS. D. H. CLARK. 


HE boys around the hospital called him ‘‘ Old 
Phil,” but how they chanced to adopt the 
name, or whether it was his real one, nobody 
about the premises could have told. He had been 
there five years ; had been picked up in the streets, 
with one of his poor old limbs shattered by a char- 
coal cart; and though the brittle bones were 
mended after a fashion, and Old Phil was “‘ on his 
legs” once more, after a three months’ prostration, 
he did not seem inclined to leave his comfortable 
quarters. Out of charity he was suffered to re- 
main, and he wandered in and out, equally harm- 
less and useless. 

For many weeks after the ugly business of splin- 
tering and binding, Old Phil ‘“ was out of his 
head”; and when he got into it again it was not 
the same—at least, all the old thoughts had been 
cleared out of it, as a crusty landlord clears out 
the furniture of a non-paying tenant, and turns 
the inmates of the house adrift. 


All the old thoughts, did I say? No; one re- 
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mained and one only, which found utterance, day by 
day, in these words: 

“My son, sir, he’s out to Californy makin’ his fortin, 
and when he gets rich and coraes home, I’m a-gornter 
live with him, sir.’’ 

This was all the clue to Old Phil’s history, and it was 
very slight. Visitor after visitor came and went, yet 
he stayed on and on, for he belonged to none of them. 
Nobody claimed Old Phil; and at last he came to be 
regarded as a fixture. 

Every one was kind to him. Even the boys humored 
him, though they “ chaffed” him, as boys always will 
“ chaff”? anything or anybody that is out of the com- 
magn run of their experience. When winter came with 
its frosts and snows, Old Phil had a warm corner in the 
matron’s sitting-room,—this matron being of excep- 
tional order, and believing in “cups of cold water,” 
figuratively speaking. 

In early spring and summer a sunny bench in the 
hospital-grounds was at his service. The queer old 
man would sit for hours listening to the blue-birds and 
robins; and if, by means of a few crumbs from his 
breakfast, he succeeded in coaxing a twitterer bolder 
than its fellows, to perch on his finger no child was 
ever more gleeful over a new toy, no general prouder 
of his conquered fields. 

Persons who visited the hospital regularly, for char- 
itable purposes, grew fond of Old Phil. His very 
childishness laid claim to their pity, and many were 
the trifling gifts they brought to amuse and cheer him, 
—rosy apples, golden oranges, nuts and candy, bright- 
colored picture-books, and tinsel toys. Phil kept these 
latter treasures gayly displayed on a set of shelves 
which the matron allowed him to have at the head of 
his cot-bed, but the eatables he distributed with a lav- 
ish hand, for he was generous as the sunlight itself. 

I came upon him one warm bright afternoon in 
April, sitting on his favorite bench, listening like a de- 
lighted child to the song of the robins in the leafy tree- 
tops. 

“Well, Phil, how do you do to-day ?” I asked. 

““Well,—happy,—see a nest,’”’ was the reply. 

I then observed that his gaze was riveted on a 
branch of the linden-tree above his head, and that he 
had a few crumbs spread out upon the patch on the 
knee of his well-worn trousers. (Phil’s garments were 
many-colored, owing to the successive layers of 
patches which they had received since his advent in 
the hospital. Here, again, the matron illustrated the 
“cup of cold water ”’ principle.) 

“Any news from Californy, sir? I’m expectin’ of 
my son, sir, every day,—but p’r’aps he’ll send a letter 
* fust, to say that he’s a-comin’!” 

My heart sched for the simple old creature, and I 
knew not how to answer him. But at that momenta 
bright-eyed wren hopped nimbly down upon the 
patch, and his joy was complete. ‘ Californy’”’ van- 
ished, for the time, from his wreck of a mind, and it is 
doubtful if a bag of its minted dollars could have af- 
forded him the exquisite pleasure that he now ex- 
perienced from having this tiny birdling perched on 
his knee. 

“You see, sir,” he cried ecstatically, ‘how they loves 
old Phil! I allers saves ’em the crumbs—the purty 
creeters!—and they knows it sir—they knows it. They 
comes for ’em jist as reg’lar, sir,—why you wouldn’t 
b’leve how reg’lar they comes.”’ 

He stroked with gentle hands its Quaker-brown 
plumage; he ‘“ crooned”’ over it, like a mother with 
her first-born ; he even picked up the morsels of bread, 
and.supplied the gaping mouth himself, from pure af- 
fection. The bright bird-eyes returned his looks of 
love with an almost human intelligence; the dainty 
creature chirped, as if in answer to his murmurings— 
pecked at the remaining crumbs, and finally spreading 
its dun wings took flight. 

A week or two later I visited the hospital again, but 
Old Phil was not in his accustomed seat under the lin- 
den tree. I found him, weak and ailing, on his little 
bed, and he did not know me. He had sat too long in 
the sun one day, and “‘ his head ached mighty bad,” he 
said. ‘ When will my son come back from Californy? 
He’s been thar’ long enough to make twenty fortins. 
Old Phil wants him to come home. Old Phil is 
a-gornter live with him, sir. If he don’t come wery 
soon, Old Phil will be gone afore him!”’ 

Then he nervously fingered the colored patches of 
his calico bed-quilt, and called them his birds. He 
seemed to be picking up erumbs wherewith to feed his 
little feathered pets. His talk was wandering and 
feverish—evidently of places and people he had known 
in his former life. Occasionally the name of “‘ George,”’ 
escaped his lips, and now and then he “ babbled of 
green fields.” 

A shadow darkened the threshold, and two visitors 
were uskered into the ward, a lady and a gentleman— 
the former, young, fair, and bride-like; the latter, 
with a sad expression, and a certain restlessness in his 
glance and demeanor. The ward-attendant accompa- 
nied them to different cots, and in a conventionally 
subdued tone gave the history of each occupant, so far 
as that history was known to him. 

As they approached the corner where Old Phil lay, 
this rather dapper official was saying, disjointedly, as 
if growing weary of his task, and desiring to econo- 
mize time and words: 

“Queer character, sir. Nobody knows ‘his name. 
Been here five years. Leg broken by a charcoal-cart. 
Never been quite right in his upper story since. Is 
always talking about his son coming home from Cal—’’ 

Old Phil started up at the sound of that familiar syl- 
lable, and in a thin, querulous voice demanded: 





““Wot’s that you're a sayin’ of? Where is he? Did 
you say my son had come back from Californy, eh? 
I’m a-gornter live with him, sir!. I’m a-gornter——” 

He fell back, utterly exhausted, on the pillow of his 
little bed, and the gentleman, strongly agitated, drew 
near to look upon his face. With a suppressed cry, he 
dropped on his knees beside the humble cot, and cov- 
ered the motionless hands with kisses. In a few inco- 
herent sentences, he made known his own history, and 
his connection with the old man. It was, indeed, his 
long-absent son, returning with an honored name, a 
fortune, and a well-beloved wife, to share with his un- 
forgotten father the results of his boyish ambition, his 
self-culture, and his steady industry. 

A look of melting tenderness shone on the lady’s face, 
and the bright tears of pity stood in her blue eyes, as 
she stepped quickly to the gentleman’s side, and, link- 
ing her hand in his, said: 

“Dear George, he may recover, and then he shall live 
with us, and we will make his last years happy.” 

Old Phil’s time had come, however, and nothing 
could avail him more. He lay for hours in a stupor, 
during which his son and his son’s bride kept tearful 
watch over his pillow. As the spring sunlight waned, 
and the shadows lengthened on the hospital grass, he 
raised his head and asked for a draught of water. It 
was brought to him, and returning the empty glass, he 
looked into the gentleman’s face, with a long, steady, 
searching gaze, different from his usual vacant, listless 
stare. 

“Father,” said the young man, in a voice husky and 
trembling, while he leaned suddenly over the pillow, 
“Do you know me? It’s George,—your son,—come 
home from California, and you’re going to live with 
me, you know! With me, and my dear new wife, who 
will love you as much as I do!”’ ‘ 

From one to the other’s face roved the old man’s 
glance—the distinctly articulated words sank into his 
dulling ear, and slowly reached his flagging sense. 

‘What—George, did yousay? And George’s wife, too? 
George didn’t have any wife, when he went to Califor- 
nia—but never mind,—he’s come back! and now I’m 
a-gornter—”’ 

And that was all. 





THE BOSTON JUBILEE—CONCLUDED. 


66 ELL, what do you think of it?” is the 

invariable question following the an- 
nouncement that one has been to see and hear the big 
Boston play-thing. The asker probably expects to be 
answered ina word, and “jolly” or “ humbug” usually 
answers every purpose with both interrogator and re- 
spondent. ButIfear you will not be so satisfied, and 
as, by the time this letter sees the light of print, the 
whole subject will have become stale, if not forgotten, 
I must try in a very brief and succinct way to give you 
my final impressions of the whole matter. 

You have alrea¢y been certified that the Boston peo- 
ple have builded an immense tabernacle, 550 feet 
long, and 350 wide, witk a seating capacity of 50,000; 
and that they are holding in it a great musical 
“protracted meeting,’’ which they are pleased to 
style a Peace Jubilee. Many people regard this 
title as a piece of transparent clap-trap on the part 
of Gilmore, but one of the Committee assures m2 
that the “cause is hearted’’ with that eminent Hiber- 
nian, and that he has uniformly pleaded, with the earn- 
estness and pathos of an apostle, against any over- 
slaughing of the great principle of the occasion. So we 
have peace rampant, conducted by an Irishman with a 
coat-tail at any moment liable to be trod on; peace 
with ‘“‘Marchons, marchons ! formez vos bataillons!”’ 
and “the cannon’s red glare, the bombs bursting in 
air,”—with the blare of trumpets and an artillery ac- 
companiment! But, to return. The structure is in- 
deed a beautiful one; fair enough without, and with- 
in, light and graceful in its architecture, tastefully 
decorated, admirably ventilated, and prdvided with 
every possible convenience for all classes of the vast 
multitude for whose accommodatian it was designed. 
The decorations are mainly attributable to the taste 
and energy of Mr. Kennard, the great jeweler on 
Washington Street. The arrangements for the accom- 
modation of the press, which are in all respects worthy 
of praise, were well carried out, if not designed, by Mr. 
James R. Osgood, the well-known publisher. Of what 
are facetiously termed in the advertisements “the 
grounds” of the Coliseum, I wish I could speak in 
similar commendation. To get to the spot, you"must 
first ride in a crowded car a mile or more; then walk 
three weary blocks and cross three brodd, hot streets; 
then descend by a long flight of steps into a sand-pit 
and wade ankle-deep to the entrance. There is nota 
sign of a walk—not even a plank walk; not a blade of 
grass, nora tree. When one has undergone this fear- 
ful process four times a day (going and coming), for a 
week, with the thermometer at ninety-five in the shade, 
one’s disposition to write complimentary notices is like- 
ly to be impaired. For the rest, these “grounds” are 
skirted by the usual mercantile conveniences-that wait 
on mighty shows. Merry-go-rounds, shooting-galleries, 
and fearfully-wonderful refreshments abound, of 
course, and the “Great American Pop-corn Empo- 
rium,’’ on the very fore-front of the premises, illus- 
trates at once the commercial and the dietetic proclivi- 
ties of a young but powerful people. 

And this reminds me to say that one of the very 
pleasantest things to see in all this pageant is the 
people who are engaged in it. All Boston is overrun, 
just now, with young men and women, bearing red 
books under their arms. That isthe chorus. There 


are twenty thousand of them. You may judge if they 
do not constitute a noteworthy feature in the present. 
population. And proud and happy Iam to say that a 
more intelligent, virtuous, and every way agreeable- 
looking “crowd” never were drawn together on earth 
before. A lady from Brooklyn who is here with a 
“society forming a pars of this quorum, assures me that. 
she has never associated with a more kind, courteous, 
and decorous company. A grand sight they make, 
you may be sure, filling, not one-quarter (as I said last 
week), but nearer one-half of the great audience-room ! 
“When they sing, they make, in my judgment, all the 
noise such a number of good singers ought to make— 
the great organ with its strident “voicing” can much 
more easily satisfy the cavilers who complain because 
they arenotastonished and overwhelmed—but itis when 
they applaud, that they come out strongest. Sitting 
compactly on concentric galleries, naturally of the 
same mind and animated by a common impulse, when 
they take it into their multitudinous head to assure 
Peschka-Leutner that they like her, the sound of their 
clapping resembles the hailstones and fire that scared 
the Fgyptians; but the waving of ten thousand ker- 
chiefs, like a cloud of white doves fluttering through a 
wood, puts a pleasanter face on the matter, and, at. 
any rate, all the universe may take note that they are 
in earnest. The audiences are much like other Amer- 
ican audiences, easily aroused to enthusiasm about 
some things, and when so aroused, utterly unreason- 
able. Their highest conception of compliment to a 
performer is an encore; and no maiter how difficult 
and exhausting some tour de force he has just accom- 
plished, they cannot believe he would not be overjoyed 
at an opportunity to repeat his ‘“‘dying agonies.” 
Among them move the four hundred policemen—good 
fellows enough, but then there are only five hundred 
in the whole city; why four-fifths of them at the Coli-° 
seum? Quite a detachment is employed at the re- 
hearsals in taking care that nobody desecrates, by 
sitting on them in the day-time, the four cushioned 
settees that are to receive the consecrated forms of the 
City Councilin the evening. That is one of the Boston 
weaknesses. They beat us in so many things, Iam 
glad there is something here and there among them 
to laugh about. 

But the performances—have they been successful? In 
some respects, yes; in others, decidedly no. It is not 
strange that, where all is experimental, some things 
should prove failures. As a general rule, none of 
the music, either orchestral or choral, that depends 
for its effect upon expression, or upon delicate dynamic 
shades, but could have been better heard under more 
normal circumstances. The various overtures—Tann- 
hiiuser, Der Freyschutz, Leonora, for instance—though 
performed wonderfully well, considering the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, were certainly unsatisfac- 
tory, and need the apology. Strauss’ waltzes, 
particularly, though they were rendered by the 
huge orchestra (the marvel is that they could have 
been played at all), lost’ all that nice shading and 
that crisp articulation, which, uttered by a more 
manageable band, puts quicksilver into Terpsich- 
orean toes. In vain the little maestro threw him- 
self into spasms, as though St. Vitus had been sub- 
stituted for his tutelary goddess, marked out the trip- 
ping accent with a visionary bow on a phantom fiddle, 
and flung mimetic telegrams to ’cello, cornet and drum 
in succession, like a ‘‘mute inglorious” Johnny Schmo- 
ker. He was, indeed, to all eyes, the very Genius of the 
Dance, but his orchestra—alas! they danced also, with- 
out doubt, but it was with the circumspect and anxious 
step of the elephant in the sawdust. : 

For somewhat similar reasons, the oratorio of Israel 
in Egypt, a rather learned and heavy work, performed 
by the Handel and Haydn and three other societies, was 
a bad blunder. Not that it was not creditably performed, 
but the space to be filled was so vast that all the 
little peruke-and-pigtail fioritura were lost before 
they reached the audience, and only the fine bold basso 
duett, The Lord is a Man of War, and one or two pro- 
nounced choruses, produced any effect whatever. 
Hence, too, the Bouquet of Artists, and the Opera 
Chorus, as a general thing, were ineffective. The Cor- 
net quartet of the Emperor of Germany gave us the 
last results of the capacity of that popular but inflexi- 
ble instrument; but their conquest of its difficulties 
was something beyond the popular appreciation, and 
Arbuckle’s Robin Adair with an Echo, left them a 
long way behind. As for the Anvil Chorus, with its 
red-shirts, slam-bang and hurly-burly—that seems to 
us the very apotheosis of humbug. Originally the 
song of a dozen or twenty gipsies working in a cavern, 
—why should it be selected as specially adapted for 
twenty thousand voices? And why accompanied on a 
hundred anvils, pounded by firemen? And why fire- 
men, except that they wear showy shirts? And why, 
in the name of all that is appropriate and reasonable, 
why rounded off with “cannon and all the bells of 
Boston”? Yet this bit of monstrous nonsense (not 
very well performed, at its best) is regarded by the 
management as the “ big thing” of the occasion, and 
must be presented every day, whatever else may be 
omitted. One undoubted failure I particularly de- 
plore. I mean the exquisite playing of Arabella God- 
dard, one of the very first of European pianists. A 
beautiful lady, with a hand like a pink and white sea- 
shell, evoking showers of crystal melody which for 
clearness and sparkle might recall the fountains of the 
Alhambra—all lost in the vast area on which the 
titanic touch of Bendel scarce made an impression. 

In spite, however, of all these infelicities, we have 





been treated to many genuine and glorious sensations— 
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‘some merely popular, but some, again, truly artistic, 
in their nature. Nothing could be more worthy of the 
enthusiasm even of the coldest critic than the finished 
singing of Madame Peschka-Leutner, who not more by 
her wonderful voice and her proficiency in art than by 
her graceful and winning manners, has carried captive 
call hearts, including that of your venerable corres- 
pondent. The foreign bands have been, in every sense, 
“a success;’? and many of our people have now got 
their first conception of what a military band may be- 
come. One is almost tempted to wish that 
some of our own best organizations of this kind—the 
Seventh or Ninth Regiment* Bands of this city, for in- 
stance—might have been permitted to show what the 
Americans have accomplished m the same line; but 
‘at second thought, it seemed on the whole best that 
the Marine Band of Washington, as a sort of represen- 
tation of the nation by way of the republican court and 
capital, should have played its little play, so suggestive 
of the old-time “ training-days,”’ and thereupon gone 
directly home and to bed. For now nobody can 
suspect us of vain pretensions. ‘“ He that is low needs 
fear no fall.’”’ We have disarmed criticism by our hu- 
mility. The great chorus, too, though often defective, 
especially (as might have been expected) in the matter 
of time, have done some magnificent work, in spite of 
palpable blundering in the conductorship.t There 
was confusion among the counsels of their leaders, and 
the regulations which had been printed for the 
guidance of the singers were sometimes capriciously 
or ignorantly violated by those in authority. Pieces 
that had been practiced under one conductor were 
often performed under the direction of another. Abt 
must lead in the performance of his own compositions, 
and Keller in that of his; and the instructions uttered 
from the platform were imperfectly conveyed to the 
performers by reiteration through speaking-tubes. The 
singers got tired, too, and did not like to go to morning- 
rehearsal, when all the rest of the world was junketing. 
Still, they often acquitted themselves most creditably. 
Mendelssohn’s Part-Song, Farewell to the Forest, was 
sung by the twenty thousand, without an accompani- 
ment, in perfect time and tune; and Barnby’s music 
to Tennyson’s cradle song, Sweet and Low, was given 
with a perfection of crescendo quite satisfactory, and, 
under the circumstances, very surprising. But in such 
grand choral effects as were furnished by Old Hun- 
dred, the Star-Spangled Banner, John Brown (when 
will people find out that Julia Howe’s Battle Hymn 
hasn’t a lyrical line in it, and cannot be sung ?), some of 
the hymns—Nearer, my God, to Thee, for instance—and, 
most gloriously of all, the Marseillaise—the Coliseum 
building, the twenty thousand voices and the thousand 
instruments, found their greatest, perhaps their only, 
perhaps their all-sufficient, justification. The magnif- 


icent rendering of this last hymn, with the booming ° 


of the cannon, the ringing of the bells, the roar of the 
trumpets and drums, the wild excitement of the peo- 
ple, and the utter astonishment of the French band, 
standing upon the platform and witnessing the singu- 
lar scene, was alone worth a journey to a much more 
distant place than Boston, to see and hear. (We may 
say here, in parenthesis, that among the minor tri- 
umphs was that of our old friends, the Jubilee Singers, 
who stood upon the platform, a little company, and 
sang their Roll, Jordan, Roll, and other touching in- 
congruities of the plantation, in such a manner as to 
fill the great hall with quaint rich tones, and bring 
the tears to many an eye.) 

And now, to sum up all in a word, our Boston friends 
have certainly manifested a rare degree of energy and 
enterprise in conceiving and carrying out this gigantic 
scheme, and of pluck and perseverance in surmount- 
ing unexpected disaster. We shall be the last to abate 
a jot of the credit which belongs to these high 
qualities. To use the slang of the time, they, have 
“*done a big thing,” and, considering the innumerable 
chances against them (chances so many and so great 
that it is almost an impeachment of their judgment 
‘that they were willing to encounter them), they have 
done it well. The only question that remains—a ques- 
tion which by this time they are beginning themselves 
to agitate—is, Was it worth doing at all? Almost all 
the results produced at the Jubilee itself might have 
been produced without the immense expenditure that 
hasentered into the unwieldy Coliseum; a building 
which, we are bound to eoenfess, is henceforth abso- 
lutely useless for any acoustic purpose whatever. All, 
but the really grand effect of half a dozen hymns, ren- 
dered by an unprecedented array of performers, and 
the actual experiment of handling such great masses 
in choir and orchestra. Are the results worth the 
outlay? We willingly leave the question to be an- 

Swered by those who have spent the time and the 
money. If they are satisfied, surely we need not com- 
Plain. And meanwhile, if the great moral results 
which are claimed for it by the promoters and apolo- 
gists of this great Festival, really exist; if an impulse 
of manly enterprise and self-culture has been given by 
it to all the towns in New England; if there are a 
‘hundred and fifty singing societies in that region where 
Shere was one before, and if the music studied is of g 


igher grade, and the enure aspece vs wae ext among 
ese people more dignified than ever before (and 


all this is daily asserted as the direct and evident fruit. 


of this experiment), then, surely, we have reason to re- 
_— in the Great Musical Jubilee of 1872, and praise 
€ men who have brought it into being. It is, how- 


*Since the above was in t; 
ype this fine band has made its appear- 
arn pte mph received with distinguished favor. 
@ Chorus Thinks,” in th partm: 
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ever, our own strong impression, that none of its re- 
swts—pecuniary, moral or artistic—will be found, upon 
reflection, sufficiently encouraging to warrant an early 
repetition of the experiment. R. 








THE LONDON ST. ALBAN’S. 


BY WILLIAM MacKAY. 
. .Lonpon, June 1, 1872. 
OVERTY and wealth, squalor and magnifi- 
cence, enjoy close neighborhood in large cities, 
but are nowhere more strangely mingled and con- 
trasted than in this. Right opposite the entrance of 
Marlborough House, the town residence of the Prince 
of Wales, is a small court where potato-vendors and 
small coal-men flourish, supplying the necessities of 
needy customers. And at another end of the city the 
very same postman who delivers letters to the grave 
lawyers inhabiting chambers in Gray’s Inn, leaves mis- 
sives—who shall determine of what description ?—for 
the frequenters of the ‘Thieves’ Kitchen’ and the 
strange dwellers in the unsavory region surrounding 
that notorious den. 

In the midst of these thief-haunted lanes—touching 
by one or other of its abutments at least a dozen of 
them—stands the church of ‘St. Alban the Martyr.” 
From Gray’s Inn Road, the nearest approach to this 
notorious place of worship is a little passage almost 
opposite the main entrance of the inn itself. The 
name of the little passage is Baldwin’s Gardens. The 
houses on either side of Baldwin’s Gardens almost 
touch each other, and are of the most poverty-stricken 
appearance. Half a dozen little shops for the sale 
of firewood, for the sale of cast-off garments—cast 
off so long ago!—for the sale of fried fish, the 
strong odor of which pervades the place—are inter- 
spersed among the dwelling-houses. The inhabitants 
sit on the door-steps in crowds, and a little sun- 
light struggles down upon them. The children swarm 
and crawl about the greasy pavement. Great hulking 
men lounge about smoking clay pipes. The frequent 
oath is heard, and words more offensive even than 
oaths strike the ear. Half-way down the lane there is 
a gap in the houses. This gap forms a recess guarded 
by iron railings, and behind the railings stands the 
door of St. Alban’s. You can only form a guess as to 
the appearance of the building. Itiscompletely bricked 
in. As far as exterior is concerned, it has no archi- 
tectural pretensions. It is a modern building, and 
brick throughout. 

You enter the building with a painful feeling of cu- 
riosity. Itis Sunday morning and eleven o’clock—the 
church is full. You are immediately conscious ef a 
strange and powerful odor. If you have ever at- 
tended service at a Roman Catholic chapel you will 
know that you are now inhaling the fumes of incense. 
The clock is striking eleven—a slow, musical peal, 
which also stirs a Romish reminiscence—the sound of 
an altar bell. Not yet clearly distinguishing the 
salient points of the picture—for the dim religious 
light is cultivated here with great diligence—you 
make for the nearest seat, but are intercepted by a 
verger who touches you on the shoulder, and, beckon- 
ing, leads you to the other side of the edifice. Then, 
indeed it becomes apparent that the female portion of 
the congregation occupies one side of the church, 
divided by a broad aisle from the male portion occu- 
pying the other. The eye is attracted toward 
the altar, but rests first on seven lamps of various 
colors which depend from seven brass chains attached 
to the high roof. The altar itself, with its beau- 
tifully embroidered covering—its cross, and decora- 
tion of gay flowers, supports two lighted candles. 
Only two. This is a sore point with the ritualists. 
A recent ruling of the Lord Chancellor—or some other 
legal functionary—prohibits the burning of more than 
two candles. On the delivery of this judgment the 
incumbent declared that by this irreligious inter- 
ference the Crown had dealt the heaviest blow to the 
Church inflicted upon it since the days—I forget what 
particular blow the gentleman instanced, but perhaps 
ine 
eins “ Bluff Harry broke into the spence, 

And turned the cowls adrift.” 

Above the altar and reaching to the roof, where they 
are lost in gloom, are twelve pictures in mosaic, illus- 
trating—or purporting to illustrate—the life of Christ. 
These works of art afford a strange comment on the 
whole affair to a thoughtful observer. Why these im- 
possible figures, these hideous groups with glories 
round their heads, these distorted countenances, these 
faces with no spirit but the spirit of ugliness, these 
landscapes with no background of any description? 
Why this bastard medizvalism? The painters whose 
works are thus imitated didn’t paint so from chvjao, 
They were laboring after the beautiful in art. Granted 
that they elected to depict gloomy sub} ects—their own 
minds being shrouded in gloom, But, having selected 
a subject, they P?"" eq as well as they could, If they 
achieved ~aricature, they achieved it in an attempt to 
Waitate nature faithfully, They copied nature, but 
copied her badly. And now, fors0oth, we are called 
unon not only to admire the sorry daubs »71t to imitate 
them and to incorporate them with our religious w2™- 
ship. Must we accept the only inference which this 
revival suggests, namely that the ritualistic section of 
“the Church of England as by law established,” in 
surrounding us with the works of ignorant and super- 
stitious men, would have us also ignorant and super- 
stitious—holding a religion which is altogether sensu- 
ous? For that is the whole secret of the movement. 
It 's an appeal to the senses. The swinging of incense, 





the gloomy light, the mediswval mosaics, the solemn 
tinkling of the bell, the mournful but ecstatic roll of 
the Gregorian chants, the ghastly saints emblazoned 
on the panes, the monotonous intoning of the officiat- 
ing priests—all tell the same tale. And if we stand in 
need of further proof, let us look at the worshipers. 
Young for the most part, and for the most part de- 
vout, but with what sort of devotion? Observe yon- 
der pale-faced clerk, how his head drops on one side 
and his eyes gradually close like those of a patient 
succumbing to the first arrests of chloroform. Look 
at that lady with her eyes bent fondly on the cross and 
her hands clasped as she kneels in an ecstasy of adora- 
tion. See how those eyes become languid and those 
hands tighten in their clasp as a sudden roll from the 
organ sends a thrill through her frame—for the organ- 
ist knows how to elicit sweet sounds from the instru- 
ment, and indeed is a rising young musician, becoming 
known to the town as a composer of operettas! At cer- 
tain parts of the service the congregation cross them- 
selves; at other parts bow—always bowing at the men- 
tion of “the name that is above every name.” 

But now the performance of High Celebration is about 
to take place. The priests have retired. The congrega- 
tion kneels in silent prayer. Presently the priests 
re-enter in procession, They went out arrayed in the 
ordinary white surplices. They come back in robes 
more gorgeous and elaborate than those of Roman 
Catholic priests. They kneel before the altar with 
their backs to the congregation. On the highest altar- 
step is the chief priest, en the next step, two curates 
arranging now and then the folds of the garment of 
the chief.. On the next step are ranged the acolytes. 
Words inaudible are muttered. Crossings and re- 
crossings from ene side of the altar to the other ensue. 
Prostrations take place with great profusion. Now a 
bell rings. The rising young composer of operettas 
sends forth wonderful mystic strains. The congrega- 
tion is prostrate. The priest elevates the host. The 
act of sensuous worship is nearly at an end. As the 
strange scene proceeds you utterly forget for a time 
that you are in a Protestant place of worship, and the 
fact only struggles back to your memory—even then 
unwilling to accept it—as the priest with outstretched 
hands pronounce the benediction. 

What I have just written is no fancy sketch. It is an 
attempt to describe literally what took place on last 
Sunday morning in St. Alban’s, and what takes place I 
am informed every Sunday with more or less variation 
in a score of churches in London. 








MEN OF SOUL AND OF NO SOUL. 
BY CELIA BURLEIGH. 


HE most thrilling legends of my childhood 
were of men who had sold themselves to the 
devil, who for a consideration in money, distinction, 
long life, or whatever else seemed most desirable, had 
bartered their souls, pledged themselves to all eternity 
to the devil. These stories had a horrible fascination 
for me. I pondered over them by the hour together, 
trying to form some idea of that interminable duration 
called eternity, and questioning in my own mind what 
would be a fair price for a soul. When I read of per- 
sons who in sore distress had yielded to the tempter, 
and for the sake of present deliverance had bartered 
their eternity, my heart waxed hot against the devil as 
a cheat and a swindler, and I said within myself: “ But 
I would never pay the forfeit, I would resist him to the 
last. The devil is not rich enough to pay for a soul.” 

A riper experience has taught me that there are a 
good many kinds of souls; that there are people with 
large souls and people with small souls, and not a few 
who, if the popular verdict be correct, have no souls at 
all. Certain it is that in view of the lives that many 
people live, in view of their indifference to the highest 
interests, their pettiness and sensualism and selfish- 
ness, the old adage about giving the devil his due re- 
curs to us, and we are tempted to think that for the 
souls of some people a very small sum would be ample 
compensation. About the first business that a man has 
in this world is to get a soul worth having ; f¢r—though 
in opposition to some of our modern Mpilosophers—I 
do believe every human being has s¢,me sort of soul, I 
think it depends upon individual ~ffort whether it shall 
ever amount to much, and t',at each man is to a great 
extent his own creator. Webster defines the soul as 
the rational immort?; principle in man ; that which 
distinguishes him, trom the brute, and constitutes him 
aperson. Put what if this principle is allowed to lie 
dorma™’,, is never called into activity? What if the 
rn only eats and sleeps, and lives for himself, how 
much of a soul will he be likely to get? 

All the possibilities of the oak are folded in the 
acorn, but what if the acorn is never planted, never 
subjected to the quicker‘ influences of sun and, 
shower and the nourishing earth? What if it is laid 
away .a some crevice of the rock, or labeled and put 
on the shelf of a cabinet? Will it under these condi- 
tions become an oak? Will it strike its hundred roots 
deep down in the soil, will it rear aloft its massive 
trunk and fling abroad its banner of leaves in the June 
sunshine? Will birds sing in its boughs, and the way- 
farer res, .. its grateful shade? I think not ; and yet, 
all these possibilities lie folded in the acorn waiting 
only for favoring conditions. 

As the acorn is to the oak so is the undeveloped to 
the developed soul. One is latent force, the other is 
active force. One is possibility, the other is power. We 
are told in the account of the creation, that when the 
Lord had formed man out of the dust of the ground he 
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breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul. The breath of life is still the in- 
dispensable condition of the living soul. We are not to 
infer because we are in the human form that God is 
quite done with us, that we are completed men and 
women, and may go about our business, living lives not 
differing greatly from that of the brutes, eating and 
drinking, gratifying our appetites, aud pleasing our- 
selves. If we would become living souls we must pro- 
vide the rational principle, which is the soul’s germ, 
with the means of growth. It must not be labeled and 
put away in the cabinet of some dogmatic belief, nor 
left to wither and dry up on the flinty soil of selfish- 
ness, nor buried in the mud of sensualism where it 
will rot instead of growing. We all know that the best 
seed in the world will not insure a good harvest, unless 
there is also good soil, thorough culture and the 
heavenly influences of sun and rain. Is it to be pre- 
sumed that a man can get a soul at less cost than a 
bushel of corn ? That for the one he must plow and 
plant and hoe and be vigilant to reap down the weeds, 
while for the other he need take no thought? If any one 
has any such notion it is a false notion, and will lead him 
into the greatest mistake of his life. One can have in 
this world only what he pays for, and what is best 
always costs most. 

I ask you, young man, young woman, what sort of 
soul are you bargaining for? Are you slipping along 
from day to day, more intent upon having a good time 
than upon looking after the most sacred interests of 
your lives? Are you doing the things that you feel like 
doing, putting your pleasures first, and letting your 
duties take care of themselves? Are you taking all the 
good things that come to you without a thought of 
making the world any return? Do you think of your- 
selves first, last, and always? Are you drifting with 
the current instead of striking out boldly for inde- 
pendence and an individual life? Are you doing your 
thinking by proxy, getting an outfit of second-hand 
opinions, and do you fancy that the world owes you a 
living ? Then let me tell you that your soul will be 
shriveled and poor and thin. It will have no human- 
ity in it. You will be neither God’s werkers nor the 
world’s helpers. Faces will not brighten at your com- 
ing, nor blessings follow you when going. You will not 
have given.much for your soul nor will it be worth 
much. You will get little satisfaction out of it, the 
world will be no better for it, and the devil (if there 
be any devil) will not offer much for it, knowing that 
after a lazy fashion of its own it will drift to him by an 
irresistible attraction. 








CANADA AND THE WASHINGTON 
TREATY. 


HE Chief Executive of the Dominion of Canada 

the Governor-general, 1s in reality a Viceroy, who 
is appointed by the Queen as her representative and 
through whom all correspondence between the Ministry 
of Canada and the Imperial Government is conducted. 
Exclusive of the Governor-general, there are thirteen 
executive councilors, popularly known as the Govern- 
ment, a portion of these having seats in the House of 
Commons and the rest in the Senate, the number in 
each branch of the Legislature being, however, variable. 
These are directly responsible to Parliament; it is the 
Ministry which initiates all bills relating to public in- 
come and expenditure, and all such as are usually 
called Money Bills must be introduced by Government 
and must originate in the House of Commons, which 
body can thus completely control the expenditure. 
The Crown, acting through the Governor-general, can 
select its own responsible advisors, but they being 
directly answerable to Parliament, it is evident that 
unless they possess its confidence they are pewerless. 
I may add, as I find even among members of 
the United States Congress a good deal of mis- 
apprehension on the subject, that Canada pays no 
taxes to Great Britian, if we except the salary of the 
-Governor-general, who is an Imperial officer, and 
who receives $50,000 a year; no taxes can be imposed 
except by consent of both Houses—the Commons and 
the Senate, and these are only raised for Canadian pur- 
poses; this year there has been a surplus of nearly four 
million dollars ($4,000,000) revenue over expenditure; 
there is an active militia of 43,174 annually drilled in 
camps of instruction, in which all arms are representad, 
besides a reserve militia of 700,000 men in the four old 
Provinces. 

There were three subjects in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute between Great Britian and the 
United States,in which Canada was specially inter: 
ested. The first of these was the claim for redress en 
account of outrages by bodies of men calling them- 
selves Fenians, who were allowed to arm, drill, equip 
and organize on United States territory, and from 
thence to march on Canada, the result being the death of 
some who had turned out to drive back the marauders. 
The second was the claim made for the enjoyment of 
Cenacian inshore fisheries, and the third the question 
as to the free navigation of the St. Lawrence. It was 
in consequence of representations made to the Impe- 
rial Government on the first two points that the Joint 
High Ccommission was formed. 

When it was known that the Fenian claims had been 
ruled cut as not coming within the scope of the Com- 
mission, much and general dissatisfaction was felt. 
For a number of years very heavy military expendi- 
ture had been incurred, so that the country might be 
prepared to meet a danger whose ‘extent being un- 
known was greatly exaggerated. The Fenian Brother- 


hood was organized in 1863 at Chicago: it collected a 
revenue, issued bonds and notes, had an organized 
army with prescribed uniforms, and officers regularly 
commissioned and sworn. At its headquarters in New 
York a Fenian flag was flying; sentries paced up and 
down before the doors; drilling was openly carried on 
and arsenals established. No secret was made that the 
aim of all these preparations was Canada. In June, 
1866, the first raid took place; several Canadians were 
killed. O’Neill, who was at the head of the expedition, 
retreated, but was arrested by the United States 
authorities, who had not interfered till the whole affair 
was over. O’Neill was tried, sentenced, bnt imme- 
diately released, and the work recommenced, Speaker 
Colfax being prominent in encouraging the gang. In 
April, 1870, another raid was organized, but so strong 
a force of volunteers turned out that the Fenians did 
not show face. No sooner were they withdrawn, how- 
ever, than on the May 24, when the volunteers were 
many of them taking part in the celebration of the 
Queen’s Birthday, the alarm was given, ten thousand 
volunteers were called out, and forty thousand pre- 
sented themselves; before nightfall bodies of volun- 
teers were on the frontier. Where the Fenians actually 
crossed the lines at Pigeon Hill, they were defeated by 
a Home Guard formed of farmers in the neighborhood, 
whose only uniform consisted of a red sash to distin- 
guish them, but all practiced sharpshooters. The brave 
O’Neill was captured by a United States marshal at the 
head of his army, tried, convicted and sentenced, but 
almost immediately afterward released. At Trout 
River the Fenians fled without even firing a shot, - 
though they were strongly entrenched and the volun- 
teers had to advance across the open ground. Last 
year again, the same O’Neill organized a raid into 
Manitoba, but this time the United States troop; inter- 
cepted him. The volunteers there had, however, 
turned out at once when the alarin was given, although 
their services were not required. Under such circum- 
stances, Canadians naturally felt sore at what they re- 
garded as unfriendly conduct on the part of the United 
States, more especially as, during the Rebellion, Mr. 
Seward had repeatedly thanked the Canadian Govern- 
ment for the friendly and active steps taken to prevent 
any incursions from this side, and for the strict watch 
kept over the movements of Southern refugee3. 
Those who are curious on such points can find in the 
correspondence, during the period from 1862 to 1835, 
between the United States and Canadian Governments, 
conducted through the British Minister at Washing- 
ton, copies of letters from the Secretary of State, in 
which the thanks of the United States Government are 
conveyed in the warmest terms for the prozapt and ef- 
ficient manner in which international obligations were 
carried out, and for the information which led on sev- 
eral occasions to the defeat of hostile preparations by 
the Southerners, not only in Canada, but on United 
States territory, the designs having been discovered 
by the Secret Police. A large body of volunteer mi- 
litia was also placed along the frontier to check any 
attempts that might be made to use Canada as a base 
of operations, and several of those discovered abusing 
the hospitality of the country by organizing hostile 
forces, were compelled to leave, power having been 
granted to Government to arrest aliens guilty of such 
practices, and send them out of the country, the laws 
being already sufficiently stringent to enable British 
subjects to be punished for such attempts. 

Into the history of the Fishery disputes it is unneces- 
sary toenter. It may be sufficient to say that the pro- 
posal to admit United States fishermen to equal privi- 
leges with Canadians, was regarded as giving up rights 
which belonged to Canada, without equivalent, and the 
same feeling was held as to the clause to grant the free 
navigation of the St. Lawrence in perpetuity. 

From the time the Treaty was signed till Parliament 
met full scope was afforded for agitation on the sub- 
ject. The newspapers which supported the Govern- 
ment, equally with those which were opposed to it, 
denounced the Treaty as sacrificing the rights of Can- 
ada. Several members of the Administration by their 
ill-advised utterances lent support to this view of the 
case. The first Minister, Sir John A. Macdonald, was 
dumb. No taunts could induce him to open his mouth 
on the subject. As being one of the Commissioners who 
had negotiated the Treaty, accusations of every kind 
were brought against him. Only afew of the papers 
had the good sense and courage to look the question 
fairly in the face and to state boldly that as an assur- 
ance of friendly relations being re-established between 
the two countries, the Treaty was worth making any 
honorable sacrifice that was asked fox. Parliament 
opened; and still doubts were entertained as to 
whether the Ministry would recommend the ac- 
ceptance of the Treaty or not. The paragraph in 
the speech from the Throne in reference to it was 
couched in the vaguest terms. It simply announced 
that the papers would be laid befire the House, and 
the attention of the Legislature was called to the sub- 
ject. When the correspondence was brought down it 

was found that the Ministry had remonstrated in the 
strongest terms against the withdrawal of the Fenian 
claims ; and argued that redress should be ob- 
tained for the past and security taken for the fu- 
ture. The Imperial Government answered that 
these claims were fully recognized, but that in the 
interests of the whole Empire it was desirable to 
remove all misunderstandings between the two 
great nations; that Canada as part of the Empire 
was as deeply interested as, and probably more 
than, any portion of it. The Imperial Government 





would itself, however, assume the burden of meeting 





the claims and endeavor to satisfy Canada. The Cana- 
dian Ministry then pomted out that Canada was about 
to enter inte what to sosmall a population were gigan- 


tic undertakings; that $20,000,000 would be expended 


immediately on the enlargement of canals; that for 
the construction of a railway to the Pacifica subsidy 
of $30,000,000 would be given, besides an immense grant 
from the yublic domain, and that instead of entering 
upon what might be acrimonious disputes as to the ex- 


| tent and character of the claims for damages arising 


out of Fenian raids, a guarantee for the loan of, say, 
$20,000,000 would be of great benefit to Canada without | 
costing the Imperial Treasury anything. The five per 
cent. debt of Canada is worth 102 on the London mar- 
ket, and the six per cent. stands at 107 to 108, so that the 
guarantee could involve no risk, but seeing the present 
debt is only about $77,000,000 and that it was proposed 
to increase it by the sum I have mentioned, it was 
feared that capitalists might decline to advance so large 
an amount except at a heavy discount. After a little 
delay the Imperial Government agreed to guarantee 
$12,500,000, which can probably be obtained at four per 
cent. and the strength afforded to the unguaranteed 
bonds leads to the belief that the whole loan can be 
contracted at about four and a half per cent. The tele- 
gram offering this guarantee was not received till four 
days after the opening of Parliament. 

The announcement of the policy of Government was 
made by Sir John A. Macdonald on the 3d of May, in a 
speech occupying four hours and a half in its delivery. 
He did not conceal that there was in the Treaty grave 
matter for dissatisfaction on the part of Canada, but he 
pointed out the benefits that would arise from the set- 
tlement of disputes which might degenerate into 
something worse. On the 8th of May, Mr. Blake, 
the leader of the Opposition on the motion for 
the second reading of the bill made a very power- 
ful speech, not so much against the Treaty as 
against the mode in which the rights of Canada 
had been dealt with in the negotiations. He de- 
nounced the guarantee as a miserable mess of pot- 
tage in return for the bartering away of inalienable 
rights, and moved in amendment a declaration ex- 
pressing their views. This the Government ac- 
cepted asa direct vote of want of confidence, which 
if carried would entail their resignation, and 
therefore the debate was continued every day 
until a vote could be reached. In the meantime 
news arrived that Great Britain had withdrawn 
from the Treaty ; and a second amendment was in- 
troduced, that it was, under the circumstances, inex- 
pedient to proceed further with the bill. At one 
o’clock on the morning of the 17th, the last amendment 
being put, was lost by a vote of 125 nays to 50 yeas. 

Blake’s was defeated by 124 nays to 52 yeas, and the 
second reading was carried by 121 yeas to 55 nays. Tae 
whole discussion having been taken on the second 
reading the other steps were allowed to be taken with- 
out further debate, and on May 21st the bill was con- 
sidered in Committee of the whole House, read a third 
time and passed. You will see that you were led into 
an error in stating that Canada asked for $20,000,000, 
and that the British Government agreed to pay $12,- 
500,000 for Canadian purposes. All that was asked was 
a guarantee; in other words, the indorsing of the bills 
of Canada so that they might be placed to more ad- 
vantage on the money market. The obligation will 
not involve the payment of a dollar by the Imperial 
Government, whilst it is calculated that it will save 
Canada an expenditure of $600,000 a year. B. 

Orrawa, May 30, 1872. 








MODERN POETS AS RELIGIOUS 
TEACHERS. 


BY MRS. A. E. BARR. 


+ NDOUBTEDLY poets were the first teachers 
U of theology. The elevated imagination-of some 
great soul conceived in oneage what in the next became 
settled belief. And now, when revelation has fixed our 
faith on a sure foundation, the poet is still a priest in 
the temple, still a leader in the pathless regions of phil- 
osophy and meditation; the interpreter ef thoughts 
and feelings the mother-tongue of which we have lost. 
And just because we recognize this as his true voca- 
tion, are we indignant when he degrades his priestly 
office, or lays strange fire upon the altar. 

The immoralities of such poets as Byron and Swin- 
burne meet with swift condemnation; but when to im- 
morality is added impiety, all our conceptions of what 
is natural and right are shocked—inasmuch as religion 
is itself the grandest of all epics, the very poetry of hu- 
manity, giving us the ideal of a perfect life, a recon- 
structed world, and a fruition for desire beyond decay 
or disappointment. 

It is not enough that the poet’s heart touch the great 
heart of Nature—it must rest upon the bosom of God. 
The very rapture of Shelley’s muse, though itintoxicates 
us with its beauty while we are under its spell, obtains 
no lasting influence. We feel sadly when we come to 
our senses, that ‘his world and his heaven are not God’s 
world and God’s heaven.” Keats, dreaming his dream 
of the old Greek beauty, is no more satisfactory. These 
two high priests of all that is lovely in nature, and 
much that is grand in humanity, could come no nearer 
to the solution of its vast problem than does Victor 
Hugo, when, in his Legend of History, he finds repose 
for the storm-tossed worid in its release from the law 
of gravitation. 

Byron, full of wayward passion, alternately doubting 
and believing, as caprice or contradiction led him, has 
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had no permanent general influence over the thought- 
ful world. His power was sudden, violent, and brief, 
and igfiready a memory of the past. Such influence 
as he possesses is chiefly over minds inexperienced, or 
in a state of transition or dissatisfaction. The first class 
are very apt to rise from his works affecting sneers and 
misanthropy ; the other find in him a ready response to 
their own doubts and despair of anything good. He is 
the teacher of all who would drown sorrow in excess, 
or meet it with pretended disdain. But to those who 
know a better way—that of commanding inevitable 
calamity by meeting it, or of conquering it by enduring 
it—he is one of those teachers whom St. Peter so forci- 
bly describes as “‘wells without water, clouds carried 
with a tempest,’’and their teachings as “great swell- 
ing words of vanity.” 

Wordsworth, though much inferior to both Shelley 
and Keats in poetical beauty, is infinitely in advance 
of them as a religious teacher. Excellently great, he 
teaches the wealth of meaning there is in things lying 
around our feet, what strength and savor in simple 
speech. He took poetry back from the artificial path it 
had been treading, and let it breathe its native air and 
speak its childhood’s speech. All the sentiments he 
inspires are of a religious nature, though they sometimes 
seem but an elevated Pantheism. Yet, as far as he goes, 
Wordsworth is a teacher in the highest sense possible; 
he gives us his own higher sensibilities as a medium to 
make palpable to us what would otherwise be unper- 
ceived. He stands with Christian on the Delectable 
Mountains seeing through a glass dimly the Golden 
City and “the Land very far off.” 

Coleridge, in some respects superior to Wordsworth, 
is in religious experience far behind him. No man 
possersed in so great a degree the power of ‘‘ darkening 
knowledge;’’ neither in philosophy nor religion does 
he ever arrive at a definite point. Dwelling alternately 
in light and shadow, it has been said with discriminat- 
ing justice, that “if a line were drawn with admirable 
sense written at one end, and hopeless obscurity at the 
other, Coleridge would be the ‘punctum indifferens’ 
between the two.’ Dissatisfied with philosophy he 
turned to the Holy Scriptures; but these failed to give 
him repose, because instead of coming to them, as a lit- 
tle child, he brought to their investigation the system 
of Descartes, and the mathematical dogmas of Spinoza. 
He tried to resolve the Trinity as he would a problem 
in Euclid, and sought for God through an atmosphere 
darkened by human philosophies. Therefore there is 
nothing restful in his writings, though they are full of 
brilliant fragments and ‘“‘purple patches” of incom- 
parable beauty. The predominant trait is an intense 
longing for immortality, without a corresponding be- 
lief in it. 

Scott and Moore contented themselves with throwing 
the glamour of a poetical halo around their native 
lands. Their religious influence was almost nothing. 

But the poets of our own day are remarkable for the 
theological element pervading their writings. It is ab- 
sent, truly, from those of Morris, because he totally 
ignores his own times, and sings only of those in which 
religious belief was settled and undisputed. ; 

Browning, Arnold, and Swinburne, are all skeptical; 
Arnold, calmly and resignedly so; Swinburne, full of 
stormy anger; Browning, of contemptuous criticism. 
Tennyson is, in some respects, a great light. He is 
eminently the poet of the age; for both he and it are 
seeking the same thing—a concordance between reason 
and faith. 

There are those who do not regard doubt as the door- 
way to faith; who, in the ark of the church, have 
floated safely from the trust of childhood to the trust 
of manhood; and to such, a poet who sits 

“ , . . holding no form of creed, 
But conteraplating all,” 
and who moreover assures us that 
“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds,” 


is, to say the least, very unsatisfactory. 

Again, there are many thousands who arrive at faith 
only through doubt; and to such, Tennyson has many 
a message that to others would be dark sayings. In- 
deed, he is either the most suggestive or the most 
meaningless ef writers. Those who have never sor- 
rowed and never doubted ; those who suspect whatever 


is not self-evident, and sneer at all spiritual and men- - 


tal conflicts beyond the range of their own experience, 
should never read Tennyson; for, 


** The song was made to be sung in the night; 
And he who reads it in broad daylight, 
Will never read its mystery right, 
And yet it is childlike easy.” 

But to the broken in heart or the weak in faith, 
much of the experience of Tennyson is a revelation of 
their own case. To such, In Memoriam is a psalm 
of life, full of sad, perplexed minors, but chiming in 
with their self-communings, giving them a profounder 
depth and a more intense expression. 

Inferior to Tennyson as a poet, but ethically higher 
than all we have mentioned, is John Keble, author of 
the Christian Year. Keble was a child of faith, with 
more than half his naturein the unseen. Things visible 
were to him only the shadows of things invisible. Un- 
paralleled as the popularity of this book is, it is not 
difficult to account for it. First, its broad catholicity 
of feeling commends it to all sects; secondly, all the 
poems are framed in exquisite natural scenes, which 
thus acquire, through their religious aspect, a tender, 
mystical, sacramental aspect; thirdly, their intense 
humanity and Christian devotion has never been 





equaled. Some of the hymns have a reputation wide 
as Christendom; for instance, the well-known one 
containing the beloved stanza: 


* Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without Thee I cannot live; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die.” 

Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats will always have an 
intelligent class of admirers; every generation fur- 
nishes its quota of readers for Byron, Moore, and 
Scott; Browning, Arnold, and Swinburne will sing to 
thetr thousands, and Tennyson to his tens of thousands; 
but Keble’s Christian Year is the classic of the church, 
and “it will not lose its hold on the affections of 
English-speaking men as long as Christianity re- 
tains it.” 

Poems of this stamp are not all earthly. They are 
echoes from our home—wandering strains of heavenly 
melody, caught up by earthly mediums; the Magnificat 
of the saints on earth responding to the voices of angels 
in heaven. 








WHY NOT? 
BY B. G. NORTHROP. 


UBLIC sentiment is moving rapidly in the 
direction of compulsory education. During the 
last year this question has been discussed in the legis- 
latures of Pennyslvania, Ohio, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Michigan, and other States. It is the most 
important school question of modern times. It is the 
leading question which divides the friends of educa- 
tion in France and England. In this great conflict, 
the older American States should take the lead. Our 
plans should embrace more than our boundaries. The 
interests of all the American States are virtually one. 
Like that of Switzerland, our motto should be, * One 
for all, allfor one.” The unification of Germany and 
of Italy—the most important of the recent political 
events in Europe—are largely the results of public in- 
struction. Our people also, diverse in race and char- 
acter, need now to be fused into one. More than any- 
thing else will universal education thus fraternize all. 
The extension of the franchise in our country demands 
a corresponding expansion of the school. To give the 
ballot to the ignorant would be suicidal to the nation. 
In the interest of public morality and order, the secur- 
ity of life and property, as well as for the safety and 
perpetuity of our free institutions, every agency 
should be employed to secure universal education. 

Obligatory attendance is a corollary from the com- 
pulsory school tax. The power that claims public 
money for the purpose of educating and elevating all 
classes may justly provide that such public expendi- 
ture shall not fail of its appropriate end through the 
vice, intemperance, or perverseness of parents. The 
State has the same right to compel the ignorant to 
learn, that it has to compel the penurious to pay for 
that learning. If education is of universal interest, it 
must be universal in its diffusion. Many taxpayers 
have said to me, “If you compel us who have no 
children to support schools for the good of the State, 
you must effectively provide that the children of the 
State fail not to share the advantages thus provided. 
While we, willing or unwilling, must support the 
schools, the children, by constraint if not from choice, 
should attend school.” 

And why not? The following are all the objections I 
have heard : 

“Such a law would create a new crime.” I reply, 
it ought.to. To bring up children in ignorance is a 
crime, and should be treated as such. As the mast pro- 
lific source of criminality, it should be under the ban of 
legal condemnation, and the restraint of legal punish- 
ments. All modern civilization and legislation have 
made new crimes. Barbarism recognizes but few. To 
employ children in factories who are under ten years 
of age, or who have not attended school, or to employ 
minors under eighteen years of age more than twelve 
hours a day, is each a “‘new crime” in the New England 
States. 

“It interferes with the liberty of parents.” I reply 
again, it ought to, when they are incapacitated by vice 
or other causes for the performance of essential duties 
as parents. Many other laws limit personal liberty. 
The requisition to serve on juries, or to aid the Sheriff 
in arresting criminals, or the exactions of military ser- 
vice in the hour of the csuntry’s need,—these and 
many other laws do this. If the law may prohibit the 
owner from practicing cruelty upon his horse or ox, it 
may restrain the parent from dwarfing the mind and 
debasing the character of his child. If the State may 
imprison and punish juvenile criminals, it may remove 
the causes of their crime and its consequences of loss, 
injury and shame. The child has rights which not 
even a parent may violate. He may not rob his child 
of the sacred right of a good education. The law 
would justly punish a parent for starving his child, 
ard more mischief is done by starving the mind than 
by famishing the body. The right of a parent to his 
children is founded on his ability and disposition to 
supply their wants of body and mind. When a parent 
is disqualified by intemperance, cruelty, or insanity, 
society justly assumes the control of the children. In 
ancient Greeee, the law gave almost unlimited 
authority to the father over his offspring. The same is 
true in some semi-barbarous nations now. In all 
Christian lands, the rights of the parent are held to 
imply certain correlative duties, and the duty to edu- 
cate is as positive as to feed and clothe. Neglected 
children, when not orphans in fact, are virtually such, 





their parents ignoring their duties, and thus forfeiting 
their rights as parents. The State should protect the 
helpless, and especially these, its defenceless wards, 
who otherwise will be vicious as well as weak. 

“Tt arrogates new power for the government.” So 
do all quarantine and hygienic regulations and laws 
for the abatement of nuisances. Now, ignorance is as 
noxious as the most offensive nuisance, and more de- 
structive than bodily contagions. Self-protection is a 
fundamental law of society. 

“Tt is un-American and ill adapted to our free insti- 
tutions.” To put the question in the most offensive 
form, it may be asked, ‘‘ Would you have a policeman 
drag your children to school?” I answer, “ Yes, if it 
will prevent his dragging them to jail a few years 
hence.” But this law in our land would involve no 
“dragging ’ and no police espionage, or inquisitorial 
searches. With the annual enumeration and the school 
registers in hand, and the aid of the teachers and 
others most conversant with each district, school- 
officers could easily learn who are the absentees. 

There is no country in the world more jealous of 
liberty and mere averse to any form of usurpation 
than our sister republic of Switzerland. It rejoices in 
being the land of freedom. It glories in free 
schools, free speech, free press, free trade, free roads, 
free bridges; for its roads, though the best in Europe, 
are without toll, and even the most costly suspension 
bridges are free. It has freedom in religion and free- 
dem in traveling, no passports being required and no 
examination of luggage; no standing army, and no 
gendarmes brandishing the threatening hand of 
power, as everywhere else in Europe. And yet this 
free people in all their twenty-two cantons, ex- 
cept four of the smallest, choose for themselves the 
system of compulsory attendance. 

In our own country there is every assurance of kind- 
ness and conciliation in the execution of the law. The 
plan is truly democratic, for its entire management is 
for the people, and by the people, through school- 
officers chosen by them and responsible to them. 
Connecticut, last year, passed a law enforcing attend- 
ance at school of all children discharged from factory 
or other work for that purpose, with a penalty of five 
dollars a week for every week of non-attendance, not 
exceeding thirteen weeks in each year. The people 
plainly approve that law, stringent as are its provisions. 
It has already accomplished great good, and brought 
into the schools many children who otherwise would 
be absentees. There have been no penalties, no prosecu- 
tions, no opposition even. The law itself has been a 
‘moral force. Itis itself an effective advocate of educa- 
tion to the very class who need it most. Were the 
same law made universal in its application, I antici- 
pate no infliction of penalties, no legal processes what- 
ever. 

It is largely through immigration that the number 
of ignorant, vagrant, and criminal yeuth has recently 
multiplied to an extent truly alarming in some of our 
cities. Their depravity is sometimes defiant, and their 
resistance to moral suasion is obstinate. When per- 
sonal effort, and persuasion, and orranized benevo- 
lence have utterly failed, let the law take them in 
hand, first to the public school, and if there incorrigi- 
ble, then to the reform school. Those who need edu- 
cation most and prize it least, are fit subjects for co- 
ercion, when all persuasives are in vain. The great 
influx of this foreign element has so far changed the 
condition of society as to require new legislation to 
meet the new exigency. The logic of events demands 
the recognition of compulsion, for we have imported 
parents so imbruted as to compel their young 
children to work for their grog, and even to beg and 
steal in the streets when they should be in school. 

“Compulsory education is monarchical in its origin 
and history.’’” Common as is this impression, it is 
erroneous. Massachusetts and Connecticut may justiy 
claim to be the first States in the world to es- 
tablish the principle of compulsory education, On 
this point their earliest laws were most rigid. They 
need but slight modification to adapt them to the 
changed circumstances of the present. Before the 
peace of Westphalia, before Prussia existed as a king- 
dem, and while Frederick William was only “ elector 
of Brandenberg,’ Massachusetts and Connecticut 
adopted coercive education. The Connecticut code of 
1650comprised the most stringent provisions for com- 
pulsory education. The select-men were required to 
see that so much “ barbarism ’’ was not permitted in 
any family ‘as that their children should not be able 
perfectly to read the English tongue . upon 
penalty of twenty shillings for each neglect therein.’’ 
“If after the said fines paid or levied, the said officers 
shall still find a continuance of the former negligence, 
every such parent may be summoned to the 
next court of magistrates, who are to proceed as they 
find cause, either to a greater fine, or may take such 
children from. such parents, and place them for years, 
boys till they come to the age of one-and-twenty, and 
girls till they come to the age of eighteen years, with 
such others who shall better educate and govern them, 
both for the public conveniency and for the particular 
good of the said children.” 

In our early history, public opinion so heartily in- 
dorsed the principle of compulsory attendance, or 
rather, so thoroughly accepted the necessity of uni- 
versal education avd so generally desired, and secured, 
it for children and wards, that attendance lost its in- 
voluntary character. No doubt the law itself origin- 
ally contributed to diffuse and deepen this sentiment. 
If at first it was the cause, it became at length omly 
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the expression of public opinion. The requirement of 
this law that “the bxrbarism” of ignorance should not 
be tolerated in any family, helped to make it disgrace- 
ful to keep even an apprentice from school. To bring 
up a child or ward in ignorance was shamefal and 
barbarous in the eyes of our fathers. This is still the 
sentiment of the genuine “Yankee.” High apprecia- 
tion of education is one of the most precious traditions 
of New England. To it we owe our growth, prosperity 
and liberty. But now we are a polyglot people. Im- 
migrants from every nation of Europe abound, and 
some have come from Asia and the islands of the sea. 
The Germans and the Jews, the Hollanders, Scotch, 
Swedes and Swiss, almost without exception, and most 
of the Irish, favor universal education. But there 
have come among us many, ignorant themselves, 
and caring not if their children grow up like them. 
They are so ignorant as to be insensible to the evils of 
illiteracy. Yet, on the other hand, there is a growing 
number of immigrants, who, realizing how they have 
suffered all their lives from ignorance, desire a good 
education for their children. 

The most plausible objection to such a law is that it 
‘would sometimes bring hardship upon poor parents. 
But our existing law provides for extreme cases, and 
feuthorizes the school officers to make such exceptions 
as necessity may require. No public officers will show 
more sympathy for the poor than they. In theirhands 
the edministration of the law will be kind and paternal 
= he right to enforce will be used mainly as an argu- 
ment to persuade—an authoritative appeal to gool 
fense and parental pride. If any parents are too poor 
to send their children to school, individual charities or 
town benefactions cannot be better expended than for 
their relief. It is a short-sighted policy to permit in- 
digence to perpetuate ignorance. The poor should not 
be. left to transmit their poverty, by robbing their 
children of the sacred rights of education. If the 
schooling of all should involve some hardships, evils 
more and greater far would follow from ignorance. 
Better stint the stomach for three months a year, than 
famish the mind for life. There need be, and in this 
land of plenty, there would be no starvation to ths 
body, while that education is insured which will lessen 
the amount of hardship and poverty a thousand-fold. 

It has been objected that the school system has 
taken so deep a root in the sympathies and social habits 
of the German people that attendance would be just 
as large without the law as it is now. It may be so. 
But so far from being an objection, this fact is strong 
proof of the efficiency of that law which has itself 
helped to create so healthfula public sentiment. Were 
the law to be abrogated to-morrow the individual and 
general interest in public education would remain. 
The same might have been said of Connecticut for 
more than one hundred and seventy years after the 
adoption of compulsory education. During all that 
period, a native of this State, of mature age, unable to 
read the English language, would have been looked 
upon asa prodigy. Still, in Connecticut, as well asin 
Germany, it was the law itself which greatly aided in 
awakening public interest, and in fixing the habits, 
associations and traditions of the people. 

It has been said that, ‘‘In some countries, without 
any coercive law, the attendance is as good as in Prus- 
sia or Saxony with such a law.’’ This is simply a mis- 
take. Holand has been cited as an illustration of this 
statement. But while the Dutch show commendable 
zeal for public schools, the attendance is not relatively 
so large as in Prussia, and illiteracy is by no means so 
rare as in Germany. But Holland has, indirectly, a 
system of compulsory attendance. It denies certain 
immunities and privileges and honors to the unedu- 
cated. The parents of children who are not instructed 
up to the required standard cannot receive relief from 
certain charitable institutions. The ban of legal con- 
demnation falls upon them as truly, though not so ef- 
fectively, as in Prussia. 

In Rotterdam, Hague, Amsterdam, and elsewhere in 
Holland, I was assured that the working classes regard 

t .e school law as practically compulsory. No one is 
= ermitted to teach even a private school, who has not 
t cen duly “examined and approved,’’ and the public 
£ pervision includes private as well as public schools, 

The tendency throughout all Europe is more than 
~ yer toward the recognition of the right and duty of 
the State to educate its entire population. Public sen- 
timent, educated by recent events, now connects igno- 
rance with crime, and poverty with individual and 
national weakness, as cause and effect. Sadowa taught 
Austria, and indeed all Europe, a salutary lesson 
** Defeated in war, let it be our policy to excel in the 
arts of peace,” became the national idea under the in- 
spiration of Count Beust. There was no wasting of 
zeal and strength in the mad cry of revenge, as now in 
prostrate France. Austria was not unwilling to learn 
from an enemy, and adopted the educational system of 
her conqueror. Herschool system was re-organized 
and vitalized, and the principle of compulsory attend- 
ance made prominent. Education is obligatory in 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and also in Switzer- 
land, except in the four small cantons of Geneva, 
Schywz, Uri and Unterwalden. The total population 
of these four cantons is less than one-seventeenth that 
of the whole nation. The new school law of Italy pro- 
vides for both free schools and obligatory attendance, 
and includes the following important ‘Civil Service 
Reform:” ‘No one can be appointed to any State, 
Provincial, or Communal office whatever, who cannot 
read and write.” 

More than thirty years ago, Guizot, in his Educa- 
tional Report to the French Government, ably opposed 





obligatory education, but the recent experience of 
France has changed his views, and now he is its earnest 
advocate. That one of his advanced age, long ranked 
among the foremost men of France both as a scholar 
and statesman, cautious, yet positive in his convictions, 
a historian in his tastes and studies, and therefore con- 
servative, should now stoutly advocate that compulsory 
system which he so successfully opposed when himself 
the Minister of Public Instruction, in 1833, is signifi- 
cant. The logic of events during the last forty years 
proves that the very system which he largely origi- 
nated is unsuited to the wants of the nation and the 
age. M. Jules Simon, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, explained to me his plan for the re-organization 
of Primary Instruction, by making it both gratuitous 
and compulsory. The penalties were to be a maximum 
fine of one hundred francs, and loss of suffrage for 
three years. After the year 1880, no citizen was to be- 
come a voter who could not read and write. But his 
bill is likely to fail at Versailles. While Thiers pro- 
posed an increase of eighty millions in the budget for 
the army, he said nothing for education. Even under 
Napoleon, fifteen times more was spent for the army 
than for education, including Primary, Secondary and 
Superior. The provisions for Superior education were 
liberal, and absorbed nearly one-half of the whole ap- 
propriation, leaving the Primary schools most meager, 
both in quantity and quality. The Ultramontane 
party, now dominant, stoutly oppose both gratuitous 
and obligatory instruction, and little is likely to be 
‘done for the better education of the masses. The ob- 
jection that obligatory instruction would challenge re- 
sistance as an act of usurpation, seems ludicrous in a 
land where military conscription and the most rigor- 
ous police surveillance are universal and unresisted. 
Gambettaas well as Guizot, and the liberal republicans, 
strongly advocate o:ligatory instruction. Even the 
Commune favored universal and compulsory educa- 
tion, as also do the majority of the Parisians still. The 
opposition comes from the clerical and conservative 
parties. 

- The new school law of England permits all local 
Boards to enforce attendance. Public sentiment 
throughout England is now changing rapidly in favor 
of making compulsory attendance national and uni- 
versal, instead of permissive. As one of many illustra- 
tions of this change, Rev. Canon Kingsley, formerly 
favoring non-compulsion, now advocates the compul- 
sory principle. P 

The motto of the National Educational League, of 
which George Dixon, M. P., is President, is, “Education 
must be UNIVERSAL, UNSECTARIAN, ComPuLsoRY.” At 
the late General Conference of Nonconformists, held 
in Manchester, January, 1872, and attended by 1,885 
delegates, there seemed to be great unanimity in favor 
of enforced attendance. This assembly was as rem irk- 
able in its character as its numbers. The argument of 
Mr. Jacob Bright, M. P., on this subject was received 
with great applause. He said that the best part of the 
Education Act, that which is worth all the rest put 
together, is the permission to compel attendance, which 
should be the absolute law throughout the entire 
kingdom. 

The laboring classes are not opposed to such a law. 
They would welcome it. In England the working 
classes are asking for a national compulsory system of 
education. By invitation of A. J. Mundella, M. P., I 
attended the National Trades-union Congress, held at 
Nottingham for the week beginning January 8th, 1872. 
That body seemed unanimous in favor of compulsory 
attendance. Onc of the leading members, an able and 
effective speaker, said that in large and crowded as- 
semblies of workingmen he had often distinctly asked, 


“Do you agree with me that we want a national com- 


pulsory system of education?’ and not a dissenting 
voice.had he ever heard from the workingmen. 








FROM ENGLAND—THE BENNETT 
DECISION, 


LonpDon, June 14, 1872. 


HE great event of the week has been the judg- 
ment delivered by the Committee of Privy 
Council, in the case of Shepherd vs. Bennett, perhaps 
the most important event, so far as the Estab- 
lished Church is concerned, for some generations, 
Your readers may be aware that the charge brought 
against Mr. Bennett by the Church Association, the 
Evangelical party in the Episcopal Church, was for 
teaching, in several publications, the Romish doctrine 
of the Real Pres@énce in the Eucharist. He affirmed the 
real and actual presence of our Lord under the form of 
bread and wine, and declared that he “‘adored”’ it and 
taught his people to do so. Upon the decision, it was said 
the fate of the Church hung. If such teaching were pro- 
nounced illegal, the Sacramentarian party it was said— 
more than one-third of the clergy—would recede. That 
such would be the judgment was reasonably expected, 
first from the extreme boldness, not to say offensive- 
ness of the way in which Mr. Bennett had propounded 
his dogmas, and next from the fact that, judgment was 
recently given against Mr. Purchas and Mr. Machono- 
chie, for burning lights, wearing sacramentarian vest- 
ments, and performing sacramentarian genuflexions. 
The court was the largest and most influential that 
ever pronounced an ecclesiastical judgment. It con- 
sisted of the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of York, 
the Bishop of London, Lord Roundly, Mr. Montague 
Bernard, Lord Justice Mellich, and four other Law 
Lords. The decision was carefully reached, and is a 
very conclusive one. Proceeding upon the principle 





that every teaching and practice is lawful in the 
Church of England that is not expressly forbidden in 
her articles and formularies, the court finds that while 
sacramentarian ritual is forbidden, sacramentarian 
doctrine and teaching are not. Mr. Purchas and Mr. 
Machonochie, that is, may not have lights upon the 
altar, nor bow to the Real Presence upon the altar, nor 
stand before it at celebration, nor wear sacrificial vest- 
ments (these things being contrary to the rubric); but 
Mr. Bennett, who has published the most extreme 
language ever used in the English Church, which 
startled even Dr. Pusey, may hold and teach to the 
full lengths of the Romish Church, as far as common 
sense can determine the doctrines of which these are but 
the symbolical expression and ceremonial. 

That is, whatever the diversity of the dectrine 
taught, the ritual of worship must be uniform and non- 
sacramentarian. The sepulcher must be kept scrupu- 
lously white, but any kind of dead men’s bones, sacra- 
mentarian, Puritan, or rationalistic may be venerated 
within it. 

This isthe notable compromise which these wise men 
of the world have arrived at, and which they hope will 
save the sorely tried Church. From a present and vio- 
lent disruption it may save it—but from the contempt 
of thoughtful and earnest men, and from the disinte- 
gration which inevitably befalls a church which thus 
sacrifices truth to expediency, nothing can save it. 
The church has often been saved by martyrdom— 
never by compromise. It is now therefore perfectly 
legal to deny Baptismal regeneration with Mr. Gorham; 
te deny the sacrificial atonement of Christ, and the in- 
fallibility of Scripture with the authors of “‘ Essays and 
Reviews”; and to teach the sacramentarian dogmas of 
Rome with Mr. Bennett. Each of these parties of the 
Episcopal Church, that is, the Evangelical, the Broad 
and the Anglican has by akind of ideal justice obtained 
its victory, and may teach its dogmas, although it must 
tolerate their opposites, This last legal judgment has 
determined that the Established Clergy may hold and 
teach the grossest Romish absurdities against which 
her early Reformers fought, and sooner than accept 
which they died. National money is to be given to 
men to assist them in degrading their fellowmen by 
dogmas and priestly assumptions, which are the by- 
word of Rome. The “indirect claims” of sacerdotalism 
are legally sanctioned. Dean Stanley’s dream of an 
Establishment which shall include all varieties and 
all extremes of theological opinion and teaching is 
realized so far as the existing clergy are concerned, 
but at the utter sacrifice of all Church character, and 
of all fidelity to any truth. The English Establishment 
is declared to be without distinctive dogma, and is re- 
duced to a mere Protestant-verein without its inde- 
pendence. The experiments as to the elasticity of the 
formularies of the Church, have thus culminated in a 
negation, and every thing is possible, whether a non- 
believer or not. “It is now established,” says the 
Times “that a clergyman of the Church of England 
may treat any doctrine within limits which only ex- 
treme subtlety can distinguish from Roman Cathol- 
icism on one side, from Calvinism on another side, and 
from Deism on a third. It has hitherto been under- 
stood that the National Church taught the national 
religion; but if it teaches almost any religion that may 
please the clergy, it may be questioned whether the 
nation can be called upon to support the establish- 
ment.’”? These are ominous words from such a quarter. 
Their significance can be shown only by time. The 
Church of England has openly and legally renounced 
its Protestantism, and given judgment against Refor- 
mation, so far as doctrine is concerned. 

The judgment must gravely affect the different par- 
ties within the church. The Broad Church party who 
have consistently repudiated all distinctive dogmas as 
essential to a National Church will be gratified. For 
to do men like Dean Stanley justice, they have con- 
tended as strenuously for liberty for Dr. Pusey as for 
liberty for Dr. Rowland Williams and Mr. Voysey. 
The Anglican party have nominally won a victory, but 
it isa very humiliating one, considering that their. po- 
sition is that of divine and exclusive right of apostolic 
succession and valid sacraments. They may remain in 
the Establishment, tolerated in their sacramentarian- 
ism, but on condition that they tolerate in the same 
church Mr. Gorham and his Evangelical theology and 
Dean Stanley and his rationalistic latitudinarianism. 
A more humiliating position for men holding such a 
theory of the church was surely never occupied. The 
Gorham judgment drove some of the most distinguished 
Tractarians to Rome, on the ground thatit compromised 
thechurch. Will the judgment cause any of the Ang- 
licans to secede? Clearly, the doctrine of the Church 
is nothing compared with the Establishment. To pre- 
serve the Establishment, and maintain in it the t*re2 
great parties into which it is schismatically split, these 
successive judgments have declared all doctrines per- 
missible and none essential. Will the maintainers of 
the divine idea of the Church stand this? If so, the 
death-blow to their dogmatic position has been given- 
Better by far have been made martyrs by expulsion. 
That the Evangelicals will secede, no one who knows 
their timidity, and how far they are from having the 
courage of their convictions, imagines. They will 
protest, and will read papers on the “awful crisis 
through which the Church is passing ’’ at Church con- 
ferences, and this will be all. What becomes of the 
great argument that the Church is the bulwark 
against Popes? In the name of common sense, I hope 
we shall hear no more of this. Will Englishmen con- 
tinue to support such a Church? Will not this decision 
fill Evangelicals all through the country with dismay 
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‘and give cogency to the arguments of Nonconformists? 
I imagine it will. Slowly and surely the conviction 
will be wrought in all earnest minds. It is difficult to 
doubt, by any one who believes in the operation of 
moral forces, that this judgment will greatly accelerate 
the end. On the 3d of May Mr. Miall introduced into 
the House of Commons his motion for an inquiry into 
the revenues and workings of the Established Church. 
Could fate itself have put into his hands a weapon 
more damaging to it than this formal apostasy of that 
‘Church from Protestant principles? 

: CANONBURY. 
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The Life of Abraham Lincoln. from his birth to his 
inauguration as President. By Ward H. Lamon. 
(James R. Osgood & Co.) Boston, 1872. 

This book has merits which give to it great and per- 
manent value. They may be summed up as fullness of 
material,and honesty. Mr. Lamon and his assistant, 
Mr. Herndon, have patiently gathered a great mass of 
information as to Mr. Lincoln’s early and private life. 
They have availed themselves of the invaluable testi- 
mony of companions of his youth and early manhood, 
drawing plentifully from those original sources of 
knowledge that must soon be lost. The facts thus ob- 
tained have been sifted and digested; witnesses have 
been cross-examined and compared with lawyer-like 
acuteness; and the results are presented in a clear and 
graphic way. Further, Mr. Lamon has that first of 
all merits in a historian, sincerity. So far as we can 
see, his purpose has been determined and uncom- 
promising to set forth always the simple facts. 
But he is lacking in the crowning merit of a good biog- 
rapher,—sympathetic appreciation of his subject. 
He tells us how Mr. Lincoln looked, what he did, what 
others did to him; but what he was, Mr. Lamon does 
not tell us, for he does not know himself. Nor does he 
give us full means to find out, though he does some- 
thing toward it. With a full and simple chronicle 
of the man’s outward life in all its particulars, one 
might perhaps build up a conception of his inner self. 
But Mr. Lamon mixes with his facts his own concep- 
tion of Lincoln’s character. He has very positive 
views, and freely expresses them; and while some- 
times, having before us the original materials, we can 
revise the biographer’s judgment, in other cases we 
are uncertain how far we are getting simple history, 
and how far it is warped by Mr. Lamon’s own narrow 
and imperfect vision. Indeed, Lincoln’s character is 
one to sometimes baffle and perplex any buta profound 
and a sympathetic interpreter. Mr. Lamon has not 
read the puzzle. Of much that was deepest and most 
characteristic in Lincoln he shows an utter want of 
appreciation. To the superficial reader, who does not 
stop to distinguish between fact and opinion, the pic- 
ture he gives of our great President will be a disap- 
pomtment, and, we believe, will give a far from true 
impression. But in his faithful record there is much 
that will ultimately contribute to a juster conception 
than has hitherto been possible. 

The present volume terminates with Mr. Lincoln’s 

inauguration in 1861. The most novel and interesting 
portion, occupying about a half of the book, is the 
sketch of his life while he was comparatively unknown 
even in his own State. The graphic picture of the 
half-barbarous society in which he grew up will be to 
most Eastern readers very surprising. The family had 
no pretension to any kind of ancestral honors. The fa- 
ther was a shiftless ne’er-do-weel ; the mother, a gentle 
and somewhat superior woman, died while Abraham 
was a young child. She was replaced by a step-mother 
who became all in all to the poor children ;* took them 
literally out of the dirt; comforted and encouraged 
and helped them; and was regarded by Lincoln to the 
end of his life with a tender affection and gratitude 
such as an Own mother might have received. The boy 
grew to manhood in the primitive settlements of In- 
diana and Illinois. The utter dearth of refining influ- 
ences can only be appreciated by reading the chronicle 
in detail. A comprehension of it produces as nothing 
else could, a merciful judgment for the coarseness of 
speech which was a marked blemish in Lincoln, and 
which this writer makes no attempt to palliate. His 
unsparing biographer credits him with perfect purity 
oflife. In his boyhood and youth we have glimpses of 
his inner nature that are satisfying and tantalizing, by 
turns. From a child he was a universal favorite for 
his qualities of good companionship, and his talents as 
a story-teller and joker. Very early, too, we find an 
occasional moody gloom, due apparently both to con- 
stitution and circumstances, but in what degree to 
each it is impossible to say. The two qualities which 
have most impressed us, as shown during his youth, 
are his kindness, which seems to have been universal; 
and his ambition, silent but intense. He was very sen- 
sitive, not always free from vindictiveness, and there 
isa curious reminiscence of Shakespeare’s youth in 
the lampoons with which he revenged himself for 
some social slights. : 

He was always an athlete, and a hero in physical en- 
counters; a champion wrestler; not a habitual fighter, 
but when engaged a dangerous enemy. Rarely, it must 
be owned, there appears something of the braggart, 
and even perhaps a touch of the bully; but this is 
very exceptional. He was characteristically a peace- 





maker, and used his prowess and his tact with great 
effectin stopping the incipient brawls of the village. 
In physical work hé seems to have been always lazy. 
To the solitary sports of hunting and fishing he was 
never addicted; but social gatherings of every kind 
had a fascination for him. It is needless to say that 
his educational facilities were few. He was not only 
an omnivorous reader, but a most attentive one; re- 
peating and studying whatever he liked until he had 
made it completely his own. All the details of this 
early life are full of picturesqueness and interest. 

Probably no part of the book will excite so much 
comment as its account of Mr. Lincoln’s love affairs 
and marriage. In them is committed the biographer’s 
worst sin, and a sin which is heavy indeed. The viola- 
tion of the respect due to persons yet living is simply 
inexcusable. To say that it is in bad taste is nothing. 
It is an offense to sentiments which rightly have the 
force of sacred law among honorable men. In some 
other instances in the book the author shows a want of 
courtesy and generous feeling; but when he describes 
Mr. Lincoln as entering upon his married life with 
deep aversion, and continually intimates his unhappi- 
ness in it, we know not how to characterize such ob- 
tuseness or such wantonness. 

But for the construction that has been in some 
quarters given to the history of Mr. Lincoln’s succes- 
sive love affairs, here recorded, as being a reproach to 
him, we can see very little ground. The story of his 
first love and bereavement is intensely pathetic. The 
loss staggered his reason, and gave to his constitutional 
melancholy a depth which lasted his life long. A 
year or two later he drifted into one or two light love 
affairs ; a fact which, measured by a just estimate of 
masculine human nature, casts no reproach on the 
depth of his earlier passion, or the truth and depth of 
his nature. The motive of the engagement which ter- 
minated in his marriage seems to have been social am- 
bition. It should be said that through all these 
complications of feeling and situation, one qual- 
ity is always apparent in Mr. Lincoln—a most 
unselfish and profound wish for the woman’s 
happiness, a readiness always to sacrifice himself for 
her. That disposition certainly ought to cover greater 
sins than the changeful feeling of a heart sore and 
shaken with an old wound. 

In leaving this part of the subject, we must mention 
what seems to us perhaps the finest revelation of Mr. 
Lincoln in his private relations that the book con- 
tains. We refer to the letters to Mr. Speed, pages 244- 
252. They show a noble and tender friendship, a self- 
forgetting love, a resourcefulness of affection, and 
closeness of sympathy, which could only have come 
from a great heart. 

On Mr. Lincoln’s public life this volume necessarily 
throws less new light than on his more obscure history. 
Nor is it altogether satisfactory here, though it is 
highly interesting. As we have said, Mr. Lincoln was 
intensely ambitious, and he was also sincerely devoted 
to the general good. How far these motives respect- 
ively shaped his course is a most interesting inquiry, 
and perhaps must always remain obscure. We strong- 
ly feel that Mr. Lamon has not fairly grasped Mr. Lin- 
coln’s character in this respect. He lays great stress 
on his desire for personal advancement; and while in 
words denying that he was a trimmer or time- 
server, frequently intimates motives to which we can 
give no other name. Lincoln’s character. was pecu- 
liarly baffling from this circumstance: his own judg- 
ment and conscience were greatly influenced by’ the 
sentiment of those around him; he was not a moral 
idealist; his convictions of right and wrong were pro- 
found, but they often formed themselves slowly, not 
by intuitive flashes. He was, moreover, exceedingiy 
practical; he had the statesman-like quality of seeking 
not the ideally best, but the best possible under the 
circumstances; and to such a mind public opinion is 
always one of the great factors in every case. With 
this disposition there co-existed in him the’strong de- 
sire of personal success, to which the favor of the mul- 
titude was necessary. Hence it must often be beyond 
the power of human judgment to determine whether 
in going with the crowd he went in obedience to an 
honest conscience partly formed by the influence of 
others, or whether the motive was a baserone. Mr. 
Lamon often seems to attribute the latter,—oftener, we 
believe, than a just estimate of Lincoln will warrant. 

The moderate anti-slavery protest to which Mr. Lin- 
coln with a single companion affixed his name in his 
earlier legislative days is an instance in point. Mr. 
Lamon represents it as the act of a cautious compro- 
miser. But the general sentiment of the time was all 
in one way, and what now seems like a compromise 
statement was then a sufficiently advanced doctrine to 
be jvery unpopular; how unpopular, is shown by 
the solitariness of the signers. The respect ex- 
pressed for the Constitution was characteristic of Lin- 
coln’s type of conscience—the legal type—almost in- 
comprehensible to the enthusiast, but equally sincere 


‘with his, and quite as essentialto the community. It 


seems to us that throughout his life Lincoln was habit- 
ually and characteristically controlled by his conscience, 
doubtless with lapses and falls, yet on the whole, with 
fidelity to a rare degree. This quality we do not think 
Mr. Lamon has rightly appreciated. It is markedly 
shown in the account of his legal career. His utter in- 
ability to plead a cause in which his convictions were 
not enlisted, is very striking. 

We think that Lincoln nowhere receives gretiter in- 
justice at Mr. Lamon’s hands than in the motive at- 
tributed for his ‘“‘ House divided against itself” speech 
in the campaign of 1858, In that speech he announced 





the “irrepressible conflict” doctrine with a force 
that alarmed his party and distressed his friends. To 
it is attributed his defeat at that time by Douglas. 
Mr. Lamon intimates that he was actuated in this by 
a far-seeing ambition, that made him sacrifice the im- 
mediate advantage for the sake of success in the ap- 
proaching Presidential contest. But the facts, as he 
relates them, make on us a totally differentimpression. 
They show that Lincoln took the stand he did under 
the impulse of a deep moral conviction. For the first 
time in his political history, he rises into positive hero- 
ism, as, in the face of expediency, against the protests 
of friends, he plants himself on an intense conviction 
of the truth, though it should cost him the success he 
so longed for. 

The part of the biography which deals with Mr. Lin- 
coln’s religious belief will doubtless be to many so re- 
pugnant that they will reject it with incredulity. 
Others, less incredulous, will feel great regret at its dis- 
closures. One thing we hold certain, about such a 
point the truth should be told, whatever it be. Mr. 
Lamon’s presentation of the case is that of an advo- 
cate and not of a judge. He might reply, and not 
without fairness, that there has been enough advocacy 
on the other side to call for such atone on his part. We 
cannot doubt that a great deal that has been told of 
Mr. Lincoln’s Christian belief has largely sprung from 
the wishes of his admirers. Mr. Lamon presents a 
strong array of testimony to prove that he was not a 
believer in Christianity at all, but a confirmed disbe- 
liever. A certain doubt is cast upon hig argument by 
the heartiness of it; he pleads like a lawyer whose 
heartis in his cause; we cannot avoid an impression that 
an anti-Christian animus inspires him. Yet the evi- 
dence he produces, from those intimate with Mr. Lin- 
coln, goes a long way toward establishing his case. 
The impression it makes on us is this: that Mr. Lincoln 
grew up in an atmosphere of hardy infidelity, among a 
set of rough unbelievers not without mental vigor, 
though absurdly overrated by Mr. Herndon, and 
that he imbibed their notions and even wrote a 
book, while quite young, in advocacy of them. Fur- 
ther, we judge that at least up to his election to the 
Presidency he never received the doctrine of the 
authority of the Scriptures or the. divinity of Christ. 
This skepticism his biographer attributes partly to the 
early influences we have mentioned, partly to a natural 
insensibility to things invisible—a want of faith-power. 
We are inclined to suspect an additional cause, as hav- 
ing possibly existed, in the rude and excessively dog- 
matic form in. which religion may have been pre- 
sented to him in early life. 

But Mr. Lamon’s treatment of this subject is to us 
profoundly unsatisfactory. He leavesalmost untouched 
the question of how fara religious element did enter 
into Lincoln’s life. One person who quoted, at- 
tributes to him a belief substantially identical with 
Theodore Parker’s. Mr. Lamon makes light account 
of Lincoln’s references toa Divine Providence, as little 
more than rhetorical flourishes. They impress us dif- 
ferently. We hardly know of any utterances more 
charged with a sense of arighteous God, more pregnant 
with feeling of moral responsibility, than some of Mr. 
Lincoln’s public expressions during his Presidency. 
That his religious feeling was greatly deepened and 
ripened by the tremendous experiences of those years, 
cannot be doubted; thatin a lower degree it existed in 
him during his previous life, and was connected with 
his rare sincerity and uprightness, seems more than 
probable. It is impossible to mistake the deep hold 
which moral convictions took on his whole nature. 
He never was such a powerful orator as when 
he was inspired by moral feeling. As the great anti- 
slavery contest engages him he seems to rise into loftier 
stature. We trust the subject of his religious character 
will be treated’ by another biographer. Mr. Lamon 
scems doubly disqualified for answering the question. 
‘How far was Lincoln a religious man?’’—in that he 
dees not know what Lincoln was, nor what religion is. 

But we heartily commend his book to our readers, as 
full of interest, and as throwing light on a character 
as unique in itself as it is prominent in our his- 
tory. It has left us with a heightened sense of 
Lincoln’s essential greatness. We believe its effect 
will be, afterthe first annoyance at its irreverent treat- 
ment of the nation’s hero has passed away, to give him 
a loftier place in the estimate of his countrymen and 
a warmer place in their hearts. 


Lenten Sermons. By Paul Segneri, of the Society 
of Jesus. Vol I. Catholic Publication House, New 
York, 1872. pp. 362. 

These are tremendous sermons, of the Jesuit style of 
the seventeenth century. Father Segneri was born in 
Nettuno, Italy, in 1624, and began to preach when he 
was about thirty years of age. By his eloquence 
learning, austerity, and devotion to arduous missionary 
labors, he became widely and favorably known; and 
when he was sixty-eight years of age he was appointed 
by Innocent XII. to preach in the Pontifical palace. 
His death occurred two years after his appointment 
to this honorable office. 

The fourteen sermons contained in this volume are 
marked by great rhetorical boldness, terrible plainness 
and severity, and a strange absence of Christ, and all 
that makes the Gospel the Gospel. Death, Hell, Re- 
buke, Duty, Apprehension, Self-love, are the forces 
brought into play; and the most fearful figures of 
speech are literalized, expanded, and pressed promi- 
nently forward, to deter men from sinning, and to in- 
cite them to do perance, give alms, and perform their 
rigorous “religious ”’ duties. 

These are the utterances of a man who evidently be- 
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lieved what he said; though his belief may have been 
more than usually vivid when he was endeavoring 
to impress it upon others. The titles to the Sermons 
will give the best idea of the contents of this volume: 
The Danger of Sin from the Nearness of Death; The 
Sinner put to Shame at the Last Day; Inability to 
Repent the Effect of Deferring Repentance; On Shame- 
lessness in Sinning; The Curse Entailed on Ill-gotten 
Wealth; On the Inconsolable Torments of Hell; ‘The 
Disregard of God’s Threatenings; The Duties of Su- 
perfluous Wealth; The Sinner’s Quiet Conscience; On 
Making Merry in a Life of Sin; and On the Sin of 
Hindering Religion in Others. 

One of the strong passages in the last discourse is 
brief enough to quote, and will give an example of his 
bold and forcible style. Speaking of the curse pro- 
nounced upon the serpent that tempted Eve, he cries, 
**Pleise then to say what will be your fate, who, of 
your own accord, and with malice prepense, have 
assisted the devil in such an undertaking, and have 
even stooped to be his spokesmen and interpreters in 
his attempts at gaining converts? Are you the people 
to presume upon being pitied? You to be compassion- 
ated? You to be forgiven? Cursed is he who acts like 
the Serpent! The more rational he is so much the 
worse for him. He is accursed! The man is the devil’s 
agent. Go your way then, and from that devil whom 
you have so faithfully served expect your payment. 
I promise you no wages at the hands of God; none but 
disgust, misery, death, and damation.” 

Mingied with’ these fierce Lenten Sermons are three 
discourses of a milder type: A Dissuasive against 
Revenge; Hunger after God’s Word; and Parental 
Obligations. They are all full of life, apt illustrations, 
and an earnest sort of wit; but we feel throughout that 
they are the words of a man, roused against sin, from 
whom the true meaning and method of the Gospel are 
hidden. It would not be difficult to match their spirit 
from the annals of the Protestant pulpit. 


Thought Hives. By Theodore L. Cuyler, Pastor of 
Lafayette Avenue Church, Brooklyn. New York: 
Carter & Brothers. 1872. 

Little more need be said than to herald this book by 
its title, and the names of its author and publishers. The 
thousands who have followed the pen of the former in 
its gleaming track along the columns of our religious 
weeklies need no critic to point out the nature or the 
power of these sketches; while the imprint of the well- 
known house which has given them to the world is it- 
self a guarantee of the fair page, clear type and taste- 
ful binding in which they are clothed. Thowght-Hives 
is a collection of short pieces on subjects mainly relig- 
ious, bearing the appearance of having been gathered 
from the weekly papers to which their author is so fre- 
quent and popular a contributor. They are written in 
a fresh and lively style and breathe an ardent spirit of 
evangelical piety. They are neither dry on the one 
hand, nor forcibly feeble on the other, and would be 
read even by those who might in some respects con- 
demn them. What we particularly like in this little 
volume is the utter absence of the usual fuss of the con- 
scious book-maker. The simplicity of the title-page is 
an index to the business-like directness of the book. 
There is an air about the Doctor’s book which is also 
visible in his preaching; as if he were going for you 
and meant to have you. 

Laicus; or the Experiences of a Layman ina 

Country Parish, (Dodd & Mead) is a re-publication 
in book-form of the witty and sensible letters 
of Rev. Lyman Abbott in the Christian Union,— 
with additions — woven into a sort of story, re- 
lating the perplexities, trials, and triumphs of the 
church at Wheathedge—under which disguise it 
were easy, but not just, to read Cornwall on the 
Hudson; since it is evident to all readers that the 
story applies, not portrait-wise to any one locality, but 
type-wise to a great many. It was suspected long 
before the authorship of the Laicus letters was pub- 
licly known, that their writer was a clergyman and not 
alayman. Mr. Abbott had indeed “left the pulpit to 
engage in literary work, and taken his seat among the 
pews;” but his ministerial experience had prepared 
him to speak in his new character with a deeper in- 
sight and familiarity than most laymen ever take the 
pains or have the opportunity to acquire. The shrewd- 
ness, good-nature and vivacity of his letters lend much 
effectiveness to what is in reality a sharp and severe 
arraignment of the selfishness, jealousies and narrow- 
ness that prevent too many Christian congregations 
from the full exertion of their social and religious in- 
fiuence upon the community. His suggestions on 
many points in the administration of Congregational 
churches, in the adjustment of relations between pastor 
and people, and in the conduct of evangelical work, 
are appropriate and valuable; and the fact that they 
make themselves, as it were, in the conversations and 
experiences of the deftly-sketched persons of the nar- 
rative is an additional feather to wing home the shafts 
of conviction. Weneed not repeat to the readers of 
the Christian Union the well-known merits of these 
sketches; and we do not doubt that many who fol- 
lowed a part of them with pleasure and profit in our 
columns will rejoice to possess them all in a form con- 
venient for perusal. 


H. W. Beecher’s Sermons: Fifth and Sixth 
Series. These two large octavos (of 451 and 514 pages, 
respectively,) which have just been issued by Messrs. 
J.B. Ford & Co., contain the sermons of the year, 
frem September, 1870, to September, 1871, issued week- 
ly in the Plymouth Pulpit pamphlet, and now gathered 
into solid, well-printed volumes. The publishers have 





the First, Second, Third and Fourth Series, as a part of 
this uniform edition of the Plymouth Church Sermons, 
and the Seventh and LHighth will follow upon the con- 
clusion of Vol. VIII. of Plymouth Pulpit next fall. 


Holy Land; with Glimpses of Europe and Egypt. 
A Year’s Tour. By L. D. Phelps, D. D. (New Haven: 
Charles C. Chatfield & Co.), is a new edition of Dr. 
Phelps’ book, known to the public through several 
successive issues during the past few years. It is not 
one of the great books, either by reason of deep re- 
search, or brilliant rhetoric, or extraordinary splendor 
of mechanical execution, but a simple, direct and 
pleasing narrative, put in small compass, and illus- 
trated, we are sorry to see, with very poor engravings. 


. Life in the Exode. By A. D. Pollock (University 
Publishing Company), represents the fruit of many 
years’ study on the part of its reverend author, a Vir- 
ginia clergyman. It will prove interesting for perusal, 
and valuable as a commentary upon the books of 
Moses, to those who, without wishing to go beyond a 
literal construction of the Scripture, would draw from 
the story, accepted as literally true, its lessons of spir- 
itual truth. It would be unfair to point out that Dr. 
Pollock does not consider some most fundamental 
questions of a critical character, since the purpose of 
his book is so evidently a different one. 


POETRY. 


Fifine at the Fair, and Other Poems (James R. 
Osgood & Co.), is Robert Browning’s latest volume. It 
contains two long poems, and the noble ballad of 
Hervé Riel which recalls the stirring lines of The Ride 
from Ghent_to Aix, or the Incident at Ratisbon. We 
wish the man whe has written such things would write 
many more such before he dies—though we do not un- 
derrate the great power and subtlety of his profounder 
poems. 

The difficulty of understanding Browning’s poetry 
is manifold. Other poets have employed a syntax 
much more perplexing; still others have written 
deeper metaphysics in the disguise of verse; others 
again have cast their reflections in the form of dra- 
matic soliloquy or dialogue; but no one, to such an ex- 
tent as Robert Browning, has riotously mingled all 
these elements at once, making dialogue which is essen- 
tially soliloquy or soliloquy which is essentially dia- 
legue the vehicle for rambling psychological or meta- 
physical discussions, and expressing all in a nervous, 
elliptical style, with which the reader must become 
familiar before he can find his way through its quick- 
turning passages. Yet itis quite possible to overcome 
all these difficulties, and find the meaning..of the 
author, though it is not always worth the trouble. 
For the worst of all is that he is intolerably diffuse, 
and elaborates a simple thought, piling one device and 
conceit of illustration upon another, until the reader 
exclaims with an elder bard, ‘‘ Art is long, but life is 
short!” 

Fifine is a dramatic monologue, in which a husband 
who does all the talking, says ts the wife upon his arm, 
whois supposed, like Caudle in the Lectures, to put in a 
word now and then, a great many wise and beautiful 
things about man and woman, truths and shams, love 
and fancy, and the constitution of the universe. The 
text for it all is, that the pair see in a strollers’ theater 
at the fair, the dancing girl Fifine, of whom the hu3;- 
band says some flattering things, just to “aggravate”’ 
the wife, and give himself a chance to discuss that and 
many other things. Out of all this grow many noble 
passages of poetry, of which the original theme is un- 
worthy. 

The other long poem, Prince Hohenstiel Schwangau, 
Savior of Society, is more effective, to our mind Itisa 
keen satire, far more delicately and therefore forcibly 
conveyed than satire is wont to be, Tipon the career of 
Louis Napoleon, who is represented as acting at the 
successive crises of his life from just the noble motives 
and in just the upright way which he notoriously did 
not exhibit. One reads it, perplexed at first by the 
evident indications that Napoleon is the hero, who is 
telling to a “ bud-mouthed”’ maiden the story of his 
attempt to save society, not by destructive revolu- 
tions, but by wise reforms and adherence to right 
principles. The poet gives no hint that his opinion 
does not go with the Prince’s own account of himself— 
until, at the end of the poem, the whole turns out to 
have been a mere soliloquized story or day-dream of 
the hero, who when he was young had meant to do 
some such things, but in the day of actual power, had 
fallen to the stature of an ordinary ambitious sinner. 
He wakes from his reverie with some remorseful 
reflections, and sends off a letter to his ‘‘Cousin-Duke,”’ 
which, we take it, represents the declaration of war 
sent to Wilhelm. 

We must not omit to mention a very sweet and ten- 
der prologue to Fifine, and an epilogue less musical, 
but full of genuine feeling, both of which carry the 
poet’s thought of his lost wife, as near him, though in 
another atmosphere, and his consolation, ‘‘ Love is all, 
and death is naught.” 


FICTION. 

The flood of fiction which continues to pour from 
the press shows what a power this form of literature 
has become. It is with pleasure that we note the pre- 
dominance in modern stories of pure morality and 
wholesome views of life—though there are many in- 
stances to the contrary. Our list this week is mostly 
juvenile. 

The Queer People and Other Stories, by M. E. B., 
(Warren, Broughton and Wyman) is a book for girls, 


we suppose; it has more originality than the general 
run of such books, and deals pleasantly with many of 
the common and a few of the uncommen perplexities 
and trials and temptations of girlish life. Miriam’s 
Haunted Chamber, a striking fable, with the tempta- 
tion of vanity as the mofal, seems to us perhaps the 
best story in the book. 


Isit True? Tales Curious and Wonderful, collected 
by the author of John Halifax (Harper and Brothers), 
isa charming little book, containing ten stories, ga- 
thered from the folk-lore of different countries, and 
written at Mrs. Craik’s suggestion by various hands 
to be revised and edited by her own. They are not 
mere repetitions of the old nursery tales or of the Ger- 
man fairy legends, but a new harvest from other 
fields. Some of them are not inferior, we think, to the 
ancient favorites. 


The Tover Tangle, and How it was Straightened 
Out (Warren, Broughton & Wyman) is a humorous and 
attractive story for young people, carrying an excel- 
lent moral without too much preaching. 


Going on a Mission, by Paul Cobden (Lee & 
Shepard), is the second of the “‘ Beckoning Series,” to 
be completed in six volumes. It is calculated to im- 
press the lesson that “‘ without crossing deep seas or 
broad oceans, all who will may go on a mission.” 


Old Schoolfeliows, and What Became of Them 
(American Tract Society) begins with an account of 
the meeting of nine old schoolfellows, a major, a cler- 
gyman, a doctor, a lawyer, a captain, a banker, a 
tradesman, a merchant, and an editor. They indulge 
in pleasant reminiscences of their school-days, and 
especially of their kind, wise, and true master; and 
afterward they agree to tell each one story of the 
fate of some other comrade known to themall. The 
nine narrators thus relate the history of nine other 
schoolfellows; and the multiplicity of persons is un- 
necessarily confusing. Otherwise, the stories are well 
written. 


Aunt Patty's Scrapbook, by Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz (T. B. Peterson & Brothers), is not, as might be 
supposed, a collection of short stories, but a pleasant 
narrative of home-life, touched with both religion and 
romance. The scrap-bag contains shreds of calico and 
silk, concerning every one of which Aunty Patty can 
recall much interesting gossip; and these scraps are 
neatly woven into the pattern of the story. 


Archie's Keys, by Catherine M. Trowbridge, 
(Philadelphia: Alfred Martien) is a story of a little boy 
who found that most things desirable were under met- 
aphorical lock and key, and how he used the keys of 
perseverance, kindness, confession, refusal, truthful- 
ness, honor, etc., to open the doors to knowledge and 
virtue, and shut the doors to sin. 


Three Years in a Man-trap,by T. S. Arthur 
(Philadelphia: J. M. Stodart & Co.) isa picture of the 
perils and horrors of a bar-room. Mr. Arthur is a 
veteran foe to intemperance, and this last assault of 
his seems to be not less earnest and vigorous than 
those which won him reputation, and, what is better, 
profoundly impressed the community for good, ascore 
of years ago. 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers continue to issue and 
reissue, from plates that apparently never wear out, 
the novels, good, bad and indifferent, of England and 
France. Dumas’ Siz Years Later contains a vivid 
though diffuse and historically inaccurate account of 
the events preceding and accompanying the storming 
of the Bastille. The Love Match and Sylvester Sound, 
the Somnambulist, by Henry Cockton, are stories which 
first appeared more than a score of years ago. We 
should think the present generation would find both 
their humor and their sentiment heavy; but it seems 
that the publishers think it worth while to reproduce 
them, together with Valentine Vox and the rest 
of the half-forgotten productions of this writer. 


Adopted, by Mrs. E. J. Richmond (National 
Temperance Society) is another story showing the evil 
results of drunkenness. It is characterized by piety 
and sympathy, but not by special originality or power 


Lionel St. Clair, or Under the Banyan Tree 
(Robert Carter & Brothers), is a story of youthful 
trials and triumphs, told in a somewhat too mature 
and measured way. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Author. Price. 


_ & BROTHERS, New York. 


eo. Curtiu ““A Grammar of the Greek Language.” . 2.9) 
W. “fi Fetridge **Harper’s oe — a = 5.0 
Europe, f 
Flage “A Good Investment. ” Ss e 3 
im Mul “€ > It True?”’ e e 8 
RD & Hou GHTON New York. 
Morrill Wyman, Mi D. “Autumnal Catarr e e 2.2: 
T. B. PETERSON & Co., Phases hia. 
Henry Cockton ue Sylvester Sound, The Somnambulist. » . @ 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER Philadelphia. 
The Rev.C.M. Butler, D.D.  ‘“Keclesiastical Hi istory.” 


MACMILLAN & Co., London and New York. 
“Hamlet Prince of Denmark” sSepsenson Press Series) .« 7 





Matthew Arnold,D.C.L. “The Seen nk a lg of Israel’s 5 
Herbert Curteis,M.A. “ Dissent in its Relation to” 
aaa the Church of England.” «¢ 2.% 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 








PrPe, have reac! 
rfection inits oe which leaves 
oan to desire. tent tin-lined lead 

Friend is as flexible Beslan 'y soldered as ordina- 
7 tend pipe, and is ch caer wr and 
ty are conside: Water flows through 

£ as pure as at the fountain head, and free 
from the slightest taint of lead and zinc poison 
oriron rust. In addition to the plumb ~K. of 
houses, it is largely used for conveying water 
— rings and wells; also for beer pumps, 
waters, soda fountains, and water- 
a fact, cage oe purity and safety to 
health are desirable. Circulars and samples of 
; Po md ope he sent by mail free, Price 15 cents a —— 

sizes. Address the Cou SHaw & 

WILLARD M’F’G Co., 213 Centre St., 
Also, manufacturers of Block-Tin Pi 
ae Lead Pipe, Solder, ete. Orders 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, July No., 
is in holiday array. Portraits of Horace Gree- 
ley, Gov. Brown, and of all the Presidents of 
the U. S., with Biographies; Several National 
Songs and Music; Salmon Culture Illustrated ; 
’ Human Expression, its Anatomy and Philoso- 
phy; Phrenology and the Physiologists; Run- 
away Boys; How to keep Well; Rev. Jabez 
Burns and James Gordon Bennet, with por- 
traits. Best No.ever issued. Price, 30 cents: 
$8ayear. Vol. 55 begins now. Newsmen have 
it. Address 8S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 


ew York. 
Sheet 
ed at 


Te EXCEL IN IMPROVEMENT is the leading 
element of this country, and no other article 
ot oe angen = has equaled in this 
res pect the sewing-machine in rapid strides of 
improvement. Among them the New Wilson 
Urder-Feed Machine may be counted the lead- 
ing one in thisconnection. Mr. W. G. Wilson, 
its inventor, and President of the Company 
that manufactures it, makes its improvement 
his constant study. Everything has n added 
to it that constant experimenting and science 
could suggest, and it is offered to the public 
10-day without an equal for — , Light, 
rapid, — s durable = perfect, the Wil- 
son holds t ing place among the best 
rewing-machines inuse. Salesroom, Broad- 
we! a aig ,»also for sale in all other cities in 
the 


WHAT THE TROUBLE Is.—One of the Lock- 
stitch Sewing Machine Companies advertises 
an attachment called a ripper; but the trouble 
is, that the lockstitch seam being tangled and 
ncn-elastic, rips and bursts too often. The 

strongest and most elastic seam is made by the 
Willcox and Gibbs machine, which has the fur- 
ther advantage of being locked and unlocked 
at pleasure. 

HOvUSEKEEPERS.—The American Bae ae 
awards the premium to Electro Silico: sie 
the best cle for cleeatag ond vet pee ar Si 
ver, res Ware, &c. Sold whe ff weve Jewelers, 

— ae tewcoeny igents, | 0. Stora 
EDINGTON . 9 Go: 
Street, New York. 

Locusts do not equal ‘traveling mts in 
devouring green things. ‘We do 9 Totem loy 
them, thus such Low prices. Scales sold on 
trial anywhere in the United States. The 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N.Y. 


ITs ALL OVER the land, ~ is Going tte work 
on wn gl aint, windows, floors, and on tar- 

knives, tin, brass and copper wares. 
‘We oth E. Mo ’s Sons’ Sapolio. Ask for 
it. Your grocer call 


FACTS FOR THE Lapis. —Mrs. R. Gunni 
New York, has earned with her Wheeler oa 
hing Mag ay soecny | Machine eed & two 
e the new Improvements an 
Yock Stitch Ripper. ” — 


WI1son’s ADJUSTABLE TRON CHArR for the 
invalid, sick or well, it is invaluable. As a 
bed, lounge, or chair, no equal. Call and see 
ast or _ fora circular, at 38 Reade Street, 

ew York. 


KIMBALL BROTHERS, Boston, is the place to 
a your Fine — Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed 


a cue pace | = oy px use for clean- 

ver is Indexical per " 

cleaner it is simply perfect. , 
BATHING SHOES in all their vari 

Cantrell’s, 241 Fourth Lave. bet. 19th Bs ote 


No better gift can be made to a lady f 
than better gift can be ble Ing and Briggs’ = 


Buy the best article, th the Halford Leicester- : 


shire Table Sauce. 








RS. C. C. THOMSON 


‘Will purchase anything yo en for personal wear 
or household use, at five per cent. upon cost of ar- 
ticle. Information in r egard to to styles, with circu- 
™, oa Bigh oe on. samples are wanted, in- 
el stage stamps. Is permitted to refer 
to OB yung E. 0. Go. D.; 
EB t ome with An d Constable ‘ 
Merchant, Aw % es Ss 
Putnam, 6f G. P. Put iege be Be 

Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


AL 








S*t OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 
OF INFANTS’ WARDROBE, 


Comprising six articles, namely : 


Cloak. Gored Robe. Yoke Slip. Night! Slip. 
Petticoat. apa 

Sent on receipt of 25 cents. No sets separated. To 
Prevent mistakes, persons sending for Patterns 
will please write name, County and State very plain. 
Patterns of all “kinds sent by mail on receipt of 
and measu: ptive Illustra’ In- 

x tame) ton receipt of a one. to prepay postage. ke 

rms are none new 
oheraees more than 25 cents. Ad dress 


J. B. SMALL, 
PATTERN AND FASHION ROOMS, 
643 Broadway, N. Y., 
Same Block as Grand Central Hotel. 


See o 
we Sr tlustrated advertisement on page III. 





, (Scent ST. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 
Are the best Railroad Time-keepers. 


CRESCENT ST. 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
Are used on all Roads which “run on time.” 


CRESCENT ST. 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
Are indispensable to Engineers and Conductors. 


CRESCENT ST.’ 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
Should be worn by all Travelers. 


CRESCENT ST. 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
Are not affected by Heat or Cold. 


CRESCENT ST. 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
Have extra tight-fitting Cases. 


CRESCENT ST. 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
Are the cheapest as well as the most desirable. 


CRESCENT ST. 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
Are described in full in our Price-list. 
Send for a copy,and mention THE CHRISTIAN 


UnNIon. We send them by express to any place, 
with privilege to examine before paying. 


HOWARD & CO., 


865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OMAN’S WORK in THE CHURCH. 


e best text-book for the development of the 
Christian activity of pious women in every de- 
—- of the work of the ee ay one as now 

stituted in the Lutheran meno Ot Boptint’ 
ae. Congregational, ne and tist 
urches, is 


“UNA AND HER PAUPERS.” 


MEMORIALS OF AGNES ELIZABETH JONES. 











By_ her gates. man an iptzotestion by FLOR- 
ENCE NIGH LE. Second American from 
the Fifth ate | ‘dition. With an Introductor: 
preface by the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHE 
and an sopencix on gy Nursing and Train- 
ing in the United States. By me author of ** Wo- 
man’s Work in the Civil War.” Crown Svo., ex- 
tra cloth, price 

is work gives the practical experience of one 
of the noblest and most self-sacrificing of the 
missionaries to the poor, the sick, the ignorant 
and the de; a. Of high social position, 
wealthy, highly educated, and of the most ear- 
nest piety, she trained erself for the work at 
Kaiserwreth, at St. Thomas’s Training Hospital 
for nurses, and in connection with Mrs. Ranyard, 
of the Bible Woman’s Mission, and gave her life 
to her work. No Christian woman desirous of 
serving her Lord and Master should fail to read 
and inwardly digest this book. 


*,*For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 





Practical—Educational—Scientific. 


( LARDENER'S MONTHLY, 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 
$2.00 per annum. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER writes: 
“Others may know of a better Horticultural 
Magazine in America. cet pomp 
ES H. MAR 


Address, CHAR 
No. 814 chat Street, Philadelphia, 





J UST READY, 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST. 


MINES, MILLS and FURNACES 


OF THE 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES: 


An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 


By ROSSITER W. RAYMOND, PH. D., 


U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal,” etc; Au- 
thor of “The Mines of the West,” “ Américan 
Mines and Mining,”’ etc. 


lvol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEw YORK. 
2” For sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 23 


T= ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 
RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Series, 13 
vols., now ready, embrace some of the best 8. 8. 
books ever offered to the American public. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., publishers, Boston, 

pay & CO., Dover, N. H. Catalogues free. 
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THE VERY LAPEST!! 


“ CORONATION? 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC, 
THE 


“0 0 BO.A.A 10 0 ,*" 
BY THEO. F. SEWARD & CHESTER G. ALLEN, 
ASSISTED BY 
DR. LOWELL MASON. 
Will be” Ready on the 10th of July. 


400 pages; price $1.50; per doz. $13.50. 
{3 One copy sent for examination ,(when ready) 
on receipt of $1.25. 
Send orders at once; they will be filled in turn. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 


“CORONATION” 


is‘a superior work in all its departments—Metrical 
Tunes, Anthems, Social Songs, Glees, etc., with 
many new and attractive features; hence it will 
prove just what is needed for Choirs, Singing 
Schools, Conventions, etc. 

Those who are at all acquainted with Church and 
Singing Class Music, will admit that in addition to 
the Editors, the “‘CORONATION” has the best of 
authors, as the following list shows: 

Dr. LOWELL MASON, Dr. THOS. HASTINGS, 
GEORGE JAS. WEBB, WILLIAM MASON, 

T. J. CEOK, T. E. PERKINS, 

Rev. ROBT. LOWRY, WM. H. DOANE, 

WM. F. SHERWIN, HUBERT P. MAIN, 

8S. B. MARSH, A.J. ABBEY, — 

J. H. TENNEY, J.M. PELTON. 

all of whom have made valuable contributiens to 
this work. 


“CORONATION” 


Is the last work to which Dr. LOWELL MASON (now 
in the 8ist year of his age) has given the benefit ef 
his long experience, and his contributions to the 
“CORONATION ” are believed to be fully equal to 
his previous compositions, 

Of! Mr. SEWARD, we need only say he is well 
known as the author of the “TEMPLE CHorTR,” 
which jby its immense sale, has taken rank with 
leading works like ‘‘ Carmina Sacra” and ‘‘Jubilee.”’ 

Mr. ALLEN has an enviable reputation as one of 
the authors of “THE VICTORY,” which has proved 
the most popular book of its day. 

t@™ Do not fail to examine the 


“CORONATION,” 


before you secure a supply of new books. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
New York and Chicago. 








** Best Because Cheapest!” 
“Cheapest Because the Best !’’ 


CBMSTIAN PRAISE, HYMN, anp 
TUNE BOOK! 


CONTAINING 


Five Hundred Live Hymns, Tunes, and 
Set Pieces. 


With an introduction by the Rev. Dr. Hrrcucock 
of the Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 


Its cheapness comes from the absence of lumber; 
its excellence, from the presence of gems only, 
both of poetry and music. Books of thrice its bulk 
abounding in didactic poetry of unquestioned ex- 
cellence, are plenty; actual experiment, however, 
proves that scarce a third of their contents is or 
can be used in public worship; whilst the cost of 
their useless portions is to the congregation a bur- 
then intolerable. 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


Is now in its fifth edition—1 vol., crown octavo, 
price $1.34, retail—and used and recommended by 
congregations and clergy most eminent in the 
Presbyterian Church. Single copies mailed on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 

*,* Special terms for first introduction had on 
direct application to publishers. 


F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 
105 Duane 8t., N. Y 


New Sacred Music Book, for Churches, 
Singing-Schools and Conventions. 
HE GLORY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


EMPHATICALLY A NEW BOOK-—NEW IN 
PLAN—NEW IN LESSONS—NEW IN 
DEPARTMENTS—NEW IN MUSIC. 


=By FAR the BEST and MOST CAREFULLY PRE- 
PARED SINGING-BOOK by this AUTHOR. will be 
issued early in July. Price $13.50 per dozen. Speci- 
men copy will be sent post-paid on receipt of $1.25. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


IANOS, ORGANS and MELODEONS 


On easy monthly or quarterly payments. We are 
prepared to rent from our immense stock of first- 
class instruments and allow the rent to apply until 
paid for. Any person with a moderate income can 
by this system pay for a Piano or Organ and never 
miss the money. Address 
WM. A. POND & CO., 
No. 47 Broadway, New York. 











N OVELLO'S 
CHEAP EDITION: Ss 
or 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


one paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 








Paper. 
Bach’s 8 Preludes oud Fes Fugues nae Sivlie... as at $4 
Beethoven’ 8 Thirty-eight t Sonatas....... 20 30 
Thirty-four Miscellaneous 
Pieces. % 150 
+120 
150 
150 
150 
150 
200 
450 
1 250 
Mendelasohiy’ 8 Piano-forte Works, fo- . 
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Henry Warp Berecner, Editor. 

A brief retrospect and a glance toward the fu- 
ture are taken in an article in our “ Publishers’ 
Department” this week, setting forth what has 
been done and what will be done in reference to 
the Chromo-business. We assure our readers that 
no effort and no expense is spared to fullfil every 
promise to the uttermost. 














The political horizon certainly grows clearer. 
Judge Davis, having got no encouragement at 
Cincinnati, and none at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
and evidently hoping for nothing at Baltimore, 
withdraws from the canvass with a hinted rec- 
ommendation of Mr. Greeley. Mr. Olmsted cour- 
teously declines’to be the candidate of the no- 
party men; Frederick Douglass declines to be the 
candidate of the women; Mr. Groesbeck, it is said, 
“ awaits the action of the Baltimore Convention ”— 
vhich is what we are all doing, with chances of 
© pmination about equal to Mr. Groesbeck’s ; the 
Zemccrats all over the country are under medical 
t.eatment to prepare their stomachs for the bitter 
ose of Greeley and Brown ; in short, it is pretty 
clear that there will be but two parties in the field 
next November, and that every citizen will have 
to choose between them or throw away his vote. 








The Orangemen are to parade on the 12th of 
July, and their display will attract much more 
attention than it intrinsically deserves, because 
the public remembers that the right of peaceful 
public procession is represented by it. The police 
authorities have granted the permission required 
by the new law on the subject, and will afford 
protection to the parade, if any is needed. Of 
course, this ground being openly and decidedly 
taken, there will be no need of protection. We 
hear of some negotiations between the Orangemen 
and other Irishmen, looking toward the oblitera- 
tion of historic hostility, and an intertwining 
of the orange and the green. Whether such 
an alliance is practicable, and whether it would 
be permanent, may be questioned. That it would 
be a very sensible proceeding, nobody will deny. 








* There has been no little discussion lately in the 
English papers, concerning the guarantee of a 
Canadian loan by the home government. It was 
regarded as the sugar coating by which Canada 
‘was induced to swallow the Treaty pill; and there 
has been some censure of the government for thus 
buying the consent of a member of the Empire. 
We give on page 24, from a well informed corres- 
pondent, a statement of the case from the Cana- 
dian standpoint. His exposition of the Fenian 
grievance is worthy of attention. The ‘‘ Fenian 
raids” have been little more to our people than 
matter of laughter; and it is well to be reminded 
of the different face the matter wears to the people 
who suffer from them. 








M. Thiers has won a victory over Gen. Trochu. 


in the French Assembly, which, some say, may 
pove the last of his victories. In debating the 
amy bill, he insisted that France did not require 
a system like that of Prussia. ‘‘ Let them not tell 


we,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that it was because we had 
not the Prussian system that we were beaten. No, 





it was because there were at Berlin a great minis- 
ter, a great warrior, and a firm king supported by 
able men. No, it was not the Prussian which con- 
quered the French system ; it was the Prussian 
government which struck down the French govern- 
ment.” He wished a standing army on the old 
plan, with five years as the time of service; and 
this was finally carried ; but not without a threat 
on the part of M. Thiers that he would resign if it 
were defeated. 

This threat has been repeated too often. Asone 
of the French papers says, ‘‘it is like the chief of a 
cabinet, not the chief of a State.” The support of 
the Right is said (by telegraph) to have been with- 
drawn from the President, we infer because he will 
not assist in steps toward the establishment of a 
government whose head cannot perpetually talk 
of resigning. He is now forced to look to the Left 
for support ; and what he gets from that quarter 
must be precarious. The Radicals have triumphed 
in many recent elections of delegates; and it is 
said that M. Leon Gambetta expects to be Presi- 
dent of France within six months. Perhaps the 
danger of that event will send M. Thiers’ old sup- 
porters back again. 





A SUMMER MEDITATION. 


UMMER has come with all her baggage. There 
is no longer any doubt of that. She has come 
to stay, until she wears her welcome out. And to 
the most of us, right welzome is she. Even though 
we do not share her amplest bounty, we catch a 
reflection of joy from those who are more blest 
than we, and seem tostand ourselves in the midst 
of fresh grasses and flowers and early fruits. 
The cherries hang temptingly from the over- 
arching rafters of Fulton Market; strawberries 
nestle among the verdant leaves, and succulent 
green vegetables flaunt their wild luxuriance at us 
from the corner grocery. The hand-organs re- 
double their soul-compelling strains in the cool of 
the afternoon. It gets late very early. These are 
all proofs that Summer has come. 

But a still better proof is found in the instinctive 
behavior of the fair sex. They know the time of 
their flitting, like the birds ; and they are off—with 
their mates, if it may be; without them, if it must 
be. Some thousands have gone to Europe, to 
make in a swift and reckless way that tour which 
has now become ‘‘the correct thing ;” other thou- 
sands are trooping to the watering-places, where 
they will get a good deal of innocent fun and health- 
ful air and exercise, in spite of much frivolity and 
display, and even wicked dissipation. Many more, 
we are glad to believe, are stealing quietly away 
with their nestlings, to cosy nooks in the country, 
where wide-roomed old farmhouses, surrounded by 
fields and woods, stand ready to receive them, and 
to give them needed rest ; where paterfamilias can 
join them of a Friday or Saturday night, without 
wearing himself out in a long journey ; where the 
children get good milk, and the older folks good 
meat and vegetables, and the weekly paper with 
regularity—but not the daily—that carries too 
much of life’s fitful fever; where every prospect 
pleases, and man, even, is not vile, but stalwart 
and good-natured, and glad to give Johnny a ride 
on the hay-wagon. 

Happy they who have found such retreat; and 
more miserable by contrast the captives in the 
hands of the country Philistines, who sell all their 
best products to the city market-dealers, and take 
boarders to eat up the rest; who cut up their 
houses into as many little unventilated dens as 
they-can, so as to make the business pay better 
per square yard of floor; who are, in short, nothing 
but the worst type of the city boarding-house 
keeper, transplanted to the country, and ren- 
dered intensely disagreeable by their eagerness to 
do in a short season the plundering of the year, 
and by their inability, through lack of manners, 
to do it skillfully and keep their victims good- 
natured. 

To every hard-working business man we say, if 
it is honorably practicable, by all means give your- 
self this year a long vacation. Get away altogether 
from the dust and noise of business. Give your 
wife and children something more than the hours 
of sullen fatigue, snatched from the week by a neat 
use of Sunday, which being of no money-value in 
town, is laid at the shrine of rural and conjugal 
peace. If it is only a question of a little money 
more or less, do not let the chance of unneeded 
gain weigh against this truly golden chance of one 
long happy summer with your own. 

But perhaps duty or honor or affection or stern 
necessity keeps youin town. Well, there are con- 
solations here, that may make your lot quite toler- 
able. There are ice-cream and arctic soda-water, 
there is the Central Park, there are Thomas’s mag- 





nificent and delicious garden concerts, more enjoy- 
able, we firmly believe, than the big Jubilee itself ; 
and there are cool and sweetly solitary evenings at 
home in the deserted house, when, the family being 
gone, and no visitors expected, one lounges about 
any room that takes one’s fancy, in such well-ven- 
tilated guise as the thermometer dictates, and reads 
the last and breeziest summer book, or writes ap- 
preciatively of the joys of the season, as we do 
now. 

How much are we accustomed to talk and feel as 
if we and our like constituted the mass of man- 
kind! Yet how insignificant we really are. Broad- 
way is not less crowded, when everybody is “ out 
of town.” New York can spill over enough popu- 
lation to fill all the country suburbs and sprinkle 
the world from San Francisco to Vienna—and yet 
remain to all appearance full. Whoever goes away, 
the laborer, the cripple, the poor and sick stay. 
Not indeed to be quite as wretched or oppressed as 
in the chill days of winter. There is nothing so 
terrible to the ill-provided poor as the “ fine brac- 
ing cold-snap” of the furred and padded citizen ; 
and the warmth of summer, the beauty which even 
in cities cannot be wholly hidden, brings blessing 
to the least and lowest. The windows of tenement- 
houses are green with leaves and bright with blos- 
soms ; ragged children enjoy with silent awe or 
boisterous glee the glories of the parks ; night casts 
aside her horrible weapons of cold, and is the 
caressing and cherishing mother of the poor. 

Yet there is much suffering among the helpless 
in the city summer, which is aggravated by the 
absence of the classes usually most swift to succor 
and relieve. We heartily join in the recent elo- 
quent appeal of the venerable Dr. Muhlenberg, 
who urges upon pleasure and health-seekers about 
to leave the city, the duty of placing in the hands 
of pastors or other suitable persons, the means of 
relieving distress and suffering during their ab- 
sence, and, especially, of giving to the poor a taste, 
at least, of the country’s delight, though only ina 
day’s excursion. A small proportion of what so 
many are about to spend freely this season for the 
merry-makings of vacation would suffice to give to 
thousands in less favored case, a new and grateful 
sense of the bounty of summer. 








THE TRIBUNAL AND THE TRIBUNE. 


CCORDING to the latest advices, the Geneva 
Tribunal has declared the claims for indi- 
rect damages contained in the American case to be 
inadmissible ; the United States has acquiesced in 
this decision and withdrawn the claims; and the 
arbitration is going forward. The New York T'ri- 
bune considers this the crowning disgrace of a long 
series. According to its view, our Government has 
done nothing but blunder from the beginning ; 
and we are now prostrate in the dust of humilia- 
tion, with bloody Gladstone flourishing over us. 
In this judgment we cannot concur; a plain 
statement of the case will show, we think, that 
it is not so bad as the Tribune imagines. 

The American case, as presented under the 
Treaty of Washington, contained statements of 
the indirect damages done by English cruisers— 
such as the injury to American commerce, the 
prolongation of the war, ete. These claims were 
indignantly spurned by England, with the de- 
claration, first, that they were excluded by the 
terms of the Treaty, or the clear understanding 
of the negotiators, and secondly, that at all 
events they should never be included in the 
arbitration. The first assertion was only true, 
so far as the impression of the English com- 
missioners was concerned; and as our impres- 
sion was just the opposite, nothing more could be 
done under that head. To the second point it was 
replied—‘‘ Well, if these claims are clearly inad- 
missible, why not let the Tribunal say so ?” 

To this England rejoined with a roar. Mr. Glad- 
stone was given to understand that his place was 
not worth a minute’s purchase, if he allowed the 
question to come before the Tribunal in any way. 
The United States must unqualifiedly retire 
from its position, or the Treaty must be bro- 
ken. Fortunately Mr. Gladstone and our own 
Executive have a somewhat higher sense of the 
force and value of a solemnly ratified Treaty, and, 
since neither could yield, the celebrated supple- 
mental article was negotiated. But there was & 
disagreement about the terms of this article, which 
could not be settled before the time fixed for the 
session at Geneva. 

Now, all on a sudden, the Tribunal itself, hav- 
ing got jurisdiction in some unexplained way, 
passes upon the very question which so many En- 
glish orators had vehemently declared should 
never, never be submitted to it—and presto ! the 








verdict being in England’s favor, Parliament re- 
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oeives the announcement with cheers! It is true, 
that troublesome Lord Cairns inquires, “‘ How if 
the Tribunal had decided the other way?” but 
triumphant Granville says there was ‘‘no ground 
for this insinuation.” Of course not. The noble 
Lord might as well have fired at his noble friend 
the ancient conundrum, ‘‘ What if your uncle had 
been your aunt ?” 

Meanwhile, we do not perceive in all this any 
humiliation for the United States. A part of our 
Case has been ruled out of court, that is all. We 
might have saved ourselves trouble by not putting 
itin; but after all the confusion we stand just 
where we would have stood if the indirect claims 
had been originally omitted, with perhaps this 
advantage, that after escaping the larger bill, En- 
gland will be much more complaisant over the 
payment of the smaller one. 

Indeed, it is worth noting that in their anger 
about the consequential damages, the English 
politicians have virtually conceded the main point 
of responsibility for the direct damages. It is not 
too much to say, that they universally expect to 
have to pay something ; and to those of us who 
remember what was their sentiment on this sub- 
ject but a few years ago, the change which has 
come over itis very striking. Even the toothless 
mutterings of Lord John Russell are but feeble 
echoes of his ancient bold defiance. Neither side 
has won special glory in the diplomatic struggle ; 
but the substantial results involve no discredit to 
-either. 








THE PERSONALITY OF THE 
PRESIDENT. 


T is always a difficult matter to convey to the 
individuals composing a large and widely- 
spread population, clear and accurate notions of 
the personality of a man whom they know only 
by his station and official acts. When he hap- 
pens to be distinguished as a writer or an ora- 
tor, he impresses himself upon the minds of men, 
and aiding their conceptions with portraits or oc- 
casional glimpses of his living form, they come to 
know him tolerably well. Or if he possesses 
marked eccentricities, the popular mind seizes up- 
on these, though they constitute, after all, no es- 
sential part of any man’s real strength and but 
very imperfect revelations of character. 

General Grant is peculiarly deficient in these re- 
spects. He has never sought distinction as an au- 
thor ; he persistently declines to appear as a pub- 
lic speaker. « His career as an army commander, 
though it inspired his troops with confidence 
in his judgment and determination, could 
not arouse that personal enthusiasm which 
comes through personal contact. The gen- 
eral of a great army must remain to most of his 
subordinates an impenetrable and impersonal 
being. He is rather General Orders than General 
Grant—unless he purposely displays himself in a 
semi-theatrical way, after the fashion of Napoleon. 
This element is wanting in General Grant. As a 
soldier and as a civil officer, it is his custom to at- 
tend to his business with an utter disregard of in- 
cidental ‘‘ effects.” 

This is, we think, the reason that, after somany 
years of public service, General Grant is still so 
little known to the masses that all sorts of ac- 
counts can be freely circulated concerning his per- 
sonality. These people who judge him from a 
distance by outward peculiarities alone do not get 
beyond his cigar. If he would only wear a white 
hat, or swing round the circle, or make himself 
personally prominent, in some way, how it would 
simplify the opinions of some classes now puzzled 
into abject credulity of manifold slanders, by the 
mere lack of tangible data. But being a modest 
and quiet gentleman, he does his duty and claims 
a right to his own private life, while all the carica- 
turists, from Senator Sumner down, draw pictures 
of him according to their own malicious wit. 
In all truly civilized nations the avoidance of 
personal display, manly simplicity, and directness 
are highly honored. No American President was 
ever so absolutely unpretentious, so simple and 
modest in his manners, as General Grant. 

Under these circumstances, the evidence of a 
man like Judge Hoar, of Massachusetts, should 
receive consideration. Practically outside of po- 
litical struggles and ambitions, above all suspicion 
of distorting or suppressing the truth to suit the 
exigencies of a political canvass, and fully quali- 
fied by personal knowledge of the President to 
speak with authority, Judge Hoar declares the 
description of Senator Sumner to be ridiculously 
‘wide of accuracy. He says: 

‘I desire to testify that during the whole period 
Isat at the Cabinet Councils, I never heard any 
measure of administration discussed or considered 





except with the single reference to the public 
good ; and when I remember the simple, direct, 
and modest man who sat at the head of the table 
there, and take up Mr. Sumner’s speech, I can but 
think he is talking about some one else.” 

Even without this conclusive contradiction, the 
stories of General Grant’s enemies refute one an- 
other. It is impossible that he should be at once 
the dull, ignorant, indifferent man they represent 
and a deep, ambitious schemer, determined to 
overthrow the liberties of his country and subject 
us to a military despotism. 








THE FAMILY AS A MEANS OF GRACE. 


F all the provisions divinely erdained for men’s 
moral education there is none more wonder- 
ful than the family. In a Christianized commu- 
nity, where one person is brought into noble man- 
hood by the direct influence of the preacher or the 
church, a hundred are saved by the influences of 
the household. These take hold of the child from 
his birth, and are the soil and air by which he 
grows. Before he enters a church he has had ten 
thousand lessons from father and mother, who per- 
haps have taught most when they least thought of 
teaching. All his life long, while a man is touched 
here and there by the avowed and specific agencies 
of religion, he is encompassed every moment by 
the influences of hisown home. And the family 
is so constituted by Divine law that, in its natural 
and normal development, it is the most perfect 
school of character that could be imagined. 

The family is a marvelous educator in love. Love 
is made very easy for us at the outset. The child, 
with its first consciousness, became aware of ten- 
der tones, and the gentlest touch, and all manner 
of sweet caresses. The first thing its face learns to 
reflect is its mother’s smile. The parents’ love 
flows in upon it by every channel of its opening 
nature, and it answers back as naturally as the 
water reflects the sun. Growing older, the child 
finds around it brothers and sisters ; and all the 
way up to manhood or Womanhood there is a 
closely surrounding circle of those from and toward 
whom kindness is a thing of course. 

Then comes another step. There comes the 
miracle by which a man and woman see each other 
with illumined eyes. Each sees in the other a good- 
ness, a beauty, a supreme loveliness, transcending 
all they have known before. Men call it a delusion, 
but itis a revelation. It isasif God had enabled 
this man and woman to see in each other what he 
sees in them, and to know the angel that shall come 
forth hereafter. That vision lifts the heart into a 
new life, and kindles in it a self-forgetting devo- 
tion, a tender and profound emotion, in which 
there is a glimpse of the love that fills heaven. 
Then, in turn, comes fatherhood or motherhood, in 
which the soul fills to another the place which 
images God’s place to us—the giving beyond any 
possible return, the infinite patience, the self- 
sacrifice, and the overpaying joy. 

Christ puts before his followers a shining mark. 
‘*Be ye perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. He maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.” That disposition is very hard 
to reach. To love one’s enemies is the final height 
where we touch the Divine perfection. And these 
various forms of human affection are steps in the 
ladder by which we mount upward. Through them 
love in its earlier stages is made easy and natural 
tous. Men used to talk of the natural affections 
as something wholly alien to the Christian graces. 
But they are no more alien than the blossom is to 
the fruit. ‘‘He that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen ?” He that had not loved father or mother, 
or wife or child, how could he ever come to love his 
enemy ? 

The household, again, furnishes a wonderful dis- 
cipline in self-denial. It is absolutely impossible 
for one who lives in the midst of a family to prac- 
tice such absolute selfishness as is possible to a her- 
mit. The ordinary course of family life calls con- 
stantly on each member for some sacrifice of per- 
sonal comfort or convenience to the good of others. 
Brothers and sisters as they play or work together 
have continually to give up to each other. The 
older ones of the household must surrender a part 
of their leisure and their favorite occupations to the 
claims of the younger ones. But the mother above 
all learns divine lessons in goodness. She is called 
to lay down her life, not once, but every day and 
hour ; to live not in her own joys and troubles but 
in those of her husband and children. If there is 
one lot in life that naturally tends to make saints, 
it is the mother’s. 

The family gives more scope than any other place 
to that strongest moral force in life, the unseen in- 





fluence of character. People think it is the men 
who preach or teach or write, that have influence 
on others. The power of all the writers and preach- 
ers and teachers in the world is a shadow compared 
to that of the people who simply act what the 
others talk about. Aman may be told a thousand 
times that he ought to be truthful or pure, and not 
receive the slightest effect from it. But if he lives 
in companionship with a noble woman or an up- 
right man, something of their moral quality tends 
almost inevitably to attach to him. There isa 
power in goodness over those it touches that is not 
to be measured by outward tests. And this is 
strongest on those who live in the elose contact of 
the family. The truth, the purity, the patience, 
the sweetness, that is in father or mother or little 
child, pervades the atmosphere of the house, and 
those who breathe it take into their own lives some- 
thing of its spirit. 

The family is God’s house. Through its relations 
his character is revealed. In its daily life he has 
provided a training that best develops all pure 
and generous and noble qualities in men. By its 
affections we are first taken out of the narrowness 
of self, and set to walk in the shining way of love. 
And if there is any priesthood specially ordained 
of God, it is that of her who is set to minister in 
this temple, as wife and mother. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


E have extracted in ‘“‘ Public Opinion” part 
of an article from the Nation, in behalf of the 
much-neglected art of Elocution, as a branch of edu- 
cation in our schools and colleges. There is no doubt 
that this subject needs to be taken up afresh and thor- 
oughly discussed. The frightful faults, in tone and ges- 
ture, exhibited in the oratory of the pulpit, the bar 
and the platform of the present day, should convince 
the most superficial observer of this. If anybody would 
get a view of what is in prospect for us in the coming 
generation, let him attend some of the college Com- 
mencements just now in season. Is that awkward, 
mouthing, spouting, droning young animal to become 
your minister, or ours? How many of the so-called 
orators of the day—in any of the departments 
of life where men are called to public speak- 
ing—are able to address a gathering of sensible 
people with the natural conversational intona- 
tions which are inseparable from truly effective 
oratory? And yet we know it to be quite possible to 
impart that accomplishment, not merely to a few 
rarely-gifted individuals, but toa whole collegeful of 
students, almost without exception. It is true that 
much harm has been wrought by charlatanry in this 
department of education; but in other matters it is 
not our custom to reject the true with the counter- 
feit—why, then, should we do so in this? We know of 
a college, the speaking of whose students at its recent 
commencent ought to be felt by its officers as a 
burning disgrace, whose trustees, nevertheless, rejected 
the application of a teacher of reputation and ex- 
perience to be permitted to give gratuitous instruction 
in this branch—not because they questioned the com- 
petency of the teacher, but because they didn’t believe 
in teaching elocution at all! ° 
—Of course we shall have fresh convulsions, 
now, from the Opposition press, because Harvard 
University has made President Grant an LL.D. It 
makes all the difference in the world whose ox is gored, 
and whose bull is triumphant; and there is no political 
party among us that would not regard the bestowment 
of honors upon its own chief with complacency as great 
as its disgust at the same ceremony when performed 
upon an opponent. Gen. Grant is a graduate of one of 
the most thorough schoolsin the country. He is pre- 
sumably a good Doctor of the Laws, for the people of 
the United States have appointed him to doctor them— 
having given him the power to negative the acts of the 
highest legislative body in theland. It is hardly worth 
while to give way to hysterics about it, however. It 
has been the custom of Harvard University for many 
years, if we mistake not, to bestow this degree on the 
Presidents of the United States. Would that it never 
fell on shoulders less presumably worthy! Everybody 
remembers the conferring of the same honor upon 
President General Jackson, under similar circum- 
stances, and the arduous labors of Major Jack Down- 
ing in furnishing the General, sotto voce, with the 
necessary Latin (ce pluritus unum, sine qua non, and 
the like) for his response to the College Faculty. Which 
one of the military family of Gen. Grant will be able 
to do this important little service for him—now that 
he has lost Mr. Sumner—we dare not surmise, 


—A writer in Scribner's humorously protests 
against the advance of science into the hitherto neutral 
ground of the weather. ‘It’s all of a piece,’’ he says— 
“weather probabilities; Leakin’s Law; composition 
back logs; cast-iron tree stumps; spring fastenings 
to keep children from kicking off the bed-clothes; 
canned vegetables; steam yachts on the Sea of Galilee; 
parlor skates; protoplasm.” There is consolation, now 
and then, for the lovers of good old times. Thus were we 
consoled the other day, when, sallying boldly forth, sans 
umbrella, after contemplating the morning paper but 
not the morning sky, we were drenched in a storm that 
defied the signal service. Either New York is not 
always in the Middle States, or one kind of “clearing 
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weather” is what used to be called “raining zitch- 
forks,” or “partly cloudy” includes partly pouring, or, 
finally, Old Probabilities is not sure fire on certainties. 
Meanwhile, if anybody prefers the old way of forecast- 
ing the weather, he has only to avoid reading the 
weather reports, and he will have stopped, so far as he 
is concerned, the march of science. 


—People who condemn the barbarity of a bull- 
fight, and wonder that it should be tolerated in a Chris- 
tian nation, may find food for reflection upon the 
thoughtless cruelty of human nature under all skies in 
the story now current in the newspapers of a proposed 
inauguration of ‘the season” at Niagara, by a buffalo- 
hunt, in which it was intended that real Pawnees 
should slay real buffaloes for the amusement of bridal 
and other tourists. Such a performance was once got 
‘up by Barnum, on Long Island, and a very tame affair 
it was; as is, indeed, the genuine buffalo hunt upon the 
prairies, except when some old bull is brought to bay, 
and charges. The stupid barbarity intended at Niagara 
has, however, it is said, come to grief in advance by 
the death of six out of the seven buffaloes captured for 
ithe occasion in the West. 


—After wasting many days in tHe vain attempt 
to impanel a jury in the case of Mr. Stokes, accused of 
the murder of James Fisk, the twelfth man was finally 

«obtained on Wednesday last, and the trial began, only 
to be adjourned after the brief opening remarks of the 
District Attorney, whose fizst witness was not forth- 
coming. The success with which the lawyers employed 
in this case have delayed proceedings from month to 
month is a suggestive commentary upon our code of 
practice. We say nothing of the merits of the case, 
because it is still pending; but whatever be the meas- 
ure of the prisoner’s guilt, it impresses the public 

‘with mingled indignation and despair, to find that the 
laxity of the law or of its execution renders it impossi- 
ble to bring him to justice. We trust the informalities 
and irregularities so keenly descried by the counsel 
of Mr. Stokes will be remedied for the future. The 
delay in getting a jury seems unavoidable in cases of 
so much notoriety. The new law on that subject re- 
moves a part, but no law could remove all, of the dif- 
ficulty. 

—A prelate of the Papal court writes to L’ Hsper- 
-ance de Rome (Pére Hyacinthe’s paper) concerning the 
recent refusal of Pius IX. to receive the Cardinal Prince 
Hohenlohe as the German Ambassador, that the Pope 
and the Jesuits are in accord on the subject, but on dif- 
ferent grounds. The Holy Father, he says, does not 
like to have ecclesiastics at his court in diplomatic posi- 
tions, because he considers them as his subordinates, 
and does not wish to be obliged to meet them as equals, 
that is, as representatives of independent sovereigns. 
It is recalled that, some years ago, when obliged to 

~-write to Victor Emmanuel concerning the nomination of 

some bishops, he expressly asked that a layman might 
be sent to him as Chargé d@’affaires, preferring as he 

:said “to treat with a good layman, rather than a bad 

~ecclesiastic.”” A bad ecclesiastic, to his mind, is one 

-who is in favor with the wicked government of Italy 

eor Germany. 

The Jesuits, on the other hand, fear that the exam- 

“ple of Germany will be followed by other powers, and 
that the exclusive churchly character thus imparted 
to the court’of the Pope will destroy the thought of the 
restoration of the tomperal power. Moreover, they 
hate the Cardinal Hohenlohe as an uncompromising 

- enemy of their order, and one whose presence at Rome 
in a capacity giving him access to the Pope, would be 
both distasteful and dangerous to them. 

—We rejoice to learn from the Christian Intelli- 
gencer that the heated debate over the Seminary at 
New Brunswick, which agitated the recent Refarmed 

- Synod, has resulted in a harmonious determination to 
bestow upon the institution renewed confidence and 
support. The election of Dr. Van Zandt to the Chair of 
Didactic and Polemic Theology seems to have given 
general satisfaction. He is a graduate of Union College 
and Princeton Theological Seminary, has been a pastor 
in Newburg, N.Y., Petersburg, Pa., New York City 
and Montgomery, Orange County, N.Y., at which 
latter place he has remained for twelve years. His 
views, it is said, are strictly Calvinistic; we presume 
there is no doubt, therefore, that his teaching will be 
to a satisfactory degree both “didactic and polemic.” 


—Mr. C. P. Cranch publishes in the Independent 
a fairly literal translation of Homer’s celebrated ode, 
Integer Vite, “in the original meter.’”’ We don’t care 
to discuss at length a point of minute criticism; but it 
may be worth while to remark that the translator has 
not caught the Horatian meter at all, but has broken 
its quantities on a wheel of modern rhythm. This is 
the more unfortunate because the measure Mr. Cranch 
has adopted is precisely that which Canning so merci- 
lessly ridiculed in the Knife-grinder—a poem, intended 
to.be both a political and a literary burlesque, but 
chiefly the latter. 


—In reply to an offer by the English author of 
a new table of seven-place logarithms, of a copy of the 
table for the indication of any error in it, a Milwaukee 
mathematician has found an error in the last place of 
the logarithm of 52,943. This error has appeared in at 
least eight different works published by distinguished 
‘mathematicians; but as it is less than half of one-ten- 
‘millionth part of unity, it has doubtless not affected 
the calculations of mankind disastrously. But Dr. 
Whitcom, the Milwaukee discoverer of it, is certainly 
entitled to that copy of the table. 
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SYMPATHY. 
BY H. E. WARNER. 


Y little daughter on my knee, 
Looks up and crows delightfully ; 
Her cnly language to express 
Her perfect joy and happiness, 
But well I know the look and tone— 
Love has an utt’rance of its own. 


My little daughter on my knee, 
With wee, sad face looks up to me, 
She has no word to speak her woe, 
But never words could move me 80; 
I read the trouble in her eyes, 

And with her griefs I sympathize. 


Thus, though her often changing mood, 
By me be little understood, 

So trivial the thing appears, 

That moves her easy smiles or tears— 
In all her gladness I am glad, ; 
In all her sadness I am sad. 








And so despite my halting speech, 
My meanings have not failed to reach 
The all-wise heart of Him who knows 
All human joys, all human woes, 
And evermore so tenderly 

My Father watches over me. 








THE GOOD FAIRY OF THE HOUSE. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


HEN we go down to the roots of things we 

are startled to find how great a part little trifles, 
light as thistle-down, play in the ordering of our lives, 
and the making of them gay or glum. God is so mer- 
ciful that, as a rule, great misfortunes come upon us 
only at intervals—that is, when we look well to our 
out-goings and in-comings; for all that, we have a bad 
habit of calling the more frequent troubles, which are 
entirely of our own bringing on, the dispensations of 
Providence. We have our every-day lines in our hands, 
to do with them as we will. It depends on us whether 
the wheels within wheels of practical existence shall 
run smoothly or not; and their running smoothly de- 
pends upon things as minute as the atom of dust which 
throws all the complicated machinery of your watch 
out of order, when by chance it enters where it should 
not. 

Out of their appreciation of this fact, sprang that 
beautiful legend of the old-time folk, about a class of 
elves who frequented favored households. These, 
while the inmates of the house slumbered, would mys- 
teriougly and noiselessly put all things in good order, 
so that the family, going to bed tired out with a hard 
day’s work and leaving things in a snarl, on rising the 
next morning with sore muscles and hearts that reluc- 
tantly foreboded half a day’s work in putting things 
to rights, would find the floors swept, the dishes 
washed, the ashes cleaned out of the fire-place, and the 
faggots freshly laid, the tumbled contents of boxes 
and drawers sorted and laid smooth, while even the 
disordered work-basket of the good wife, with its 
tangled spools and its tussled skeins of silk and cotton 
had shared in the general reformation. 

Ihave often been reminded of this good fairy when I 
have seen a thoughtful housekeeper moving cautiously 
about after all the children were in bed: setting back 
the chairs that were standing about the room just as the 
occupants left them, for somebody to stumble over in 
the dark, smoothing table covers, picking scraps 
from the carpet, putting up books and work that has 
been scattered here and there. Sucha one would know 
how to prize a good fairy who would do all the dusting 
of the furniture while her back was turned and fol- 
low in the traces of Bridget’s capricious feather brush 
day after day! Such a one knows all the steps 
that must be taken, apart from those required for 
more pressing work, in putting away things that have 
been pulled out of their places, and in cleaning those 
that have been so used as to require it. The stooping 
down here, the reaching up there, this to smooth, 
that to pull straight, this other to set up right, and 
that other to lay flat—the winnowing of the chaff from 
the grain, as it were, in the removal of scraps left from 
different kinds of work, and which accumulate here 
and there, every day. Such a one will understand at 
once, what infinite good-will toward man (and woman!) 
would dictate such magic services were they within 
the limits of reality. 

But there is certainly vouchsafed to us a good fairy 
whom we may all have at our bidding to do us ser- 
vice; keeping on good terms with her would save us 
five minutes here, and ten minutes there, of most pre- 
cious time—for time always seems most precious when 
we have to lose it against our will—so that when we 
came to reckon up her services of the day, it would 
actually be a saving of an hour, and often more, out of 
the twenty-four, to have her always at hand. Once in 
a while, too, she would save us not only whole 
hours, spent in ransacking from cellar to garret for 
something that we have mislaid, but even days and 
weeks of wearing anxiety during which we try in vain 
to remember the whereabouts of some important 
thing which we have put away too safely for finding— 
one of the misfortunes of habitually disorderly people 
who have, from time to time, spasms of being orderly. 
How many scowls, how many snarls, how many cross 
words, and fits of impatience and heart-ache some of 


us might save ourselves if we would but take a litte 
pains to make friends with this good fairy and keep 
| her about us! 

You have slept a little late, and you get up in a great 
hurry, and by being very active you are sure you will 
manage to be on time for breakfast. In the moment 
of victory you discover that you can’t find the very 
thing needed togive the finishing touch to your prep- 
arations. You were so tired last night, that you flung 
things about any way and any where—and while you 
are frantically clutching up various articles and toss- 
ing them about as a hay-maker does hay, and looking 
here and rummaging there, the last bell rings and you 
hastily make shift to do with some sort of a substitute, 
and scuttle down stairs, red and hot with vexation, too 
late to save your reputation for punctuality. Ah, 
had you known my good fairy, this wouldn’t have 
been half so likely to happen to you ! 

Or you want a particular book or paper, and it is not 
to be found. Then what a turning about of things and 
what a nice mess you leave them in! In a few minutes 
you have created a chaos, to reduce which to order, 
will require an hour. Or, you are going out—you are 
waited for, and the very thing you want, at the last 
moment, hides itself mysteriously and eludes your 
frantic search. ‘‘I couldn’t find this,’’ or, “I couldn’t 
find that,” often explains the breaking of an engage. 
ment; but if on account of such delay you lose the 
chance of a last hand-shaking with a friend who is 
going away, or if from having to look for something 
indispensable you miss the train which is to take you 
to the bedside of another who is dying, and get there 
just too late, you think it might have been well to 
have had such a friend as this good fairy. I seriously 
affirm that I believe that the cultivation of her ac- 
quaintance might add several years to the lives of 
nervous people. She would save them so much anx- 
iely, so much mental wear and tear, and these are the 
things that shorten life more even than its inevitable 
troubles. These last, most of us accept with resigna- 
tion, knowing they could not be helped. But the things 
that we could have helped are the bitterest to bear! 

Some people pass their lives in looking for things 
that are never in their places. 

What a painstaking, thoughtful little body she is, 
this good fairy of the house! She does her work so 
quickly, and at such odd moments, and so much as a 
matter of course, that you never think of it as work. 
Thoughtless people abuse her and call her hard names 
scmetimes; yet they are continually availing them- 
selves of her services at second hand and are always 
feeling the want of a personal good understanding 
with her. I am sure you have guessed who she is, 
long ago. She is so modest that she has no special 
name, so I have christened her the Good Fairy of the 
House, to avoid confusion; but her attributes are fully 
described in that nice, old-fashioned maxim, “ A place 
for everything, and everything in its place!” 








PATCH. 
BY LIZZIE BURT. 


T was just Patch that’s all; and how it came 
to be Patch, and what became of Patch is what I 
am about to relate. 

Trot was in the garden. Now Trot was a small girls 
with a wee pair of hands; and a big pair of eyes, and 
a dainty pair of ears, and a little hard head, all of 
which she was fond of using. So, at the time of which 
I speak, she looked very happy, for here at the bottom 
of the garden, was a currant-bush, and close beside it 
‘was Trot—stripping the bright currants from their 
stems, and squeezing them through her muslin apron 
into a little brown bowl—for jelly. ; 

Bridget made jelly—why should not Miss Trotty? 

By and by she stopped and sat staring into the cur- 
rant bush. She must have seen something funny, for 
she began to laugh—the most melodious little trickle of 
a laugh. 

“Why! What nunder sun makes Katie bring her 
egg-shells way down here?” 

Just as she was trying to solve this knotty problem, 
there came a voice from the bush, which sounded very 
like the peep of a chicken. 

Now, I think if a phrenologist had examined Trot’s 
curly little pate he would have found a large curiosity 
bump; so you will not be surprised when I tell you 
that she crept under, forgetful of the jelly, and be- 
gan to turn over the shells. She found a whole egg— 
here was another conundrum. 


“ What for did Katie fro way a egg?’ She put her 
two eyes down close to the egg. 

“Peep!” 

“Ho! Where zat noise tome from?” She turned it 


over (curiosity) and there was a bit of a hole on one 
side. She began (more curiosity) to pick off pieces of 
shell. 

“Peep! Peep! Peep!’’ came a shrill voice. 

“Oh, docdness sakes! I'll do right off and tell Katie 
if she put ze squeal in mine egg.” 

True to her name she trotted up to the house. 

“Katie, where is you? Oh, mamma!”’ she called as her 

| mother crossed the hall. 

“What is it, Trotty?” 

“Dust see,” without stopping to breathe. “Katie she 
put ze squeal in a egg and frew it nunder ze curran 
bush wiz’e egg shells.” 

“Trotty, Trotty, what have you been doing?” She 
looked at the nose, and hands, and apron and even the 
egg all dyed a ruby red. 

“T’s makin’ jelly, ’n I fonse ze egg—” 
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“But, Trotty do you know you are a naughty girl?” 
and she looked steadily down in the mite of a face, 
until a big tear started from the child’s eye and rolled 
down the nose, and mingled with the currant stains. 

“Peep! Peep! Peep!” came shrilly from Trotty’s 
hand. 

“Oh! oh! mamma, mamma!” and the face puckered 
up into forty little wrinkles, and the voice ended in 
another ripple of laughter—penitence was forgotten! 

“Let me see, Trotty. Why, that’s a little chicken!” 

*“But mamma, who put him in ze shell?” ‘ 

“Put him in, Trotty? 
Feather-legs laid a nest full of eggs under the currant 


‘push, then she sat on them, and kept them warm three ° 


weeks, and at last the little chicks in the eggs picked 
holes through the shells and old Feather-legs helped 
them all she could, and they stepped out of their little 
white houses into our big world. 

“Then old Feather-legs said, “Cluck! cluck! cluck!” 
and the chickens said, ‘Peep! peep! peep!” and away 
went old Feather-Jegs with the little chicks tagging 
after her. One of them was rather lazy, I suppose, so it 
was left under the currant bush to be born all alone.”’ 

Again Trotty laughed her little laugh. It was all so 
funny, you know. 

“But who put ’em in ze eggs, mamma?” at last said 
Curicsity. 

“Never mind now. We will put it in some cotton 
and keep it warm under the stove, and may be it will 
ccme out.” 

Trotty saw chicken safely under the stove, then 
meekly submitted to a “cleaning up” by Katie. She 
then trotted out in the kitchen to watch chicken; and 
need enougy there was of it, for Biddy had that very 
moment whizzed the little bunch of cotton into the dust- 
pan, and nothing but Trotty’s screams saved it from 
perishing in the flames. This was the beginning of 
chicken’s eventful career, and of Trotty’s cares. 

Katie took a large pan of strawberries, and went out 
in the porch to hullthem. Bridget went into the pan- 
try to make a short-cake for tea; but neither straw- 
berries, nor baby short-cakes had charms for Trotty 
that day. She sat all alone on the floor by the stove 
holding her treasure. She took it from the cotton—the 
hole in the shell was larger. She saw a little bill—then 
came a shrill wide-awake, 

“Peep! Peep! Peep!” 

“Oh, you tunnin’ ittle bit o’ chicky. You us all 
a-smotherin’ dead. I’ll dust mate a bidder hole so you 
tan breeve a dood long bref.”’ 

So she began to make a “bidder hole’’; and the larger 
she made it, the larger she wanted to make it, till, by 
and by, out popped a wee head, then a wing, then the 
whole little quivering body lay on the white cotton. 

Trot was wild with delight. When her mother came 
she ran to meet her with— 

“Oh mamma, I’s borned de chicky! I’s borned de 
ehicky! and him’s all white and frizzly wiz fedders on 
him’s legs!” 

And sure enough there he was; and but for the small 
bright eyes, and the yellow bill you might have thought 
it a piece of the cotton on which it lay. 

Miss Chicky did not long remain in a passive state; 
but as every living thing will do began to grow. In 
place of the soft white down, feathers began to sprout; 
and almost before a body knew it, there was a pair of 
Wings, and a saucy little stick-up tail. 

About this time the great trial of Trot’s life was the 
want of a name for chicky. She wasan original body, 
-and had no common names for her pets.” 

Aunt Kate’s black-and-tan terrier she dubbed 
“Smoke.” The kitten that died was “Mustard,” and 
the kitten that did not die was “Pepper.” 

One warm night when Trot was undressed, and had 
said her prayers, she asked her mother if she couldn’t 
go down and give her papa just one more good night 
kiss. She went, justas her father was saying ““Good- 
night, pet, mamma is calling,” there came a strange 
Noise, from the wood-shed. The little white night-gown 
flashed through the sitting-room, and kitchen, out into 
the shed where her chicken slept. Just as she put her 

‘hand in the box, a great rat jumped out, and ran off 
into the darkness. 

Trot screamed in terror, and clutched her treasure; 
and flew into the house crying: 

“Papa! papa! the wited ole rat tilled my ittle chitten, 

and hims all died dead.” 

She held it out in her tiny hands. It was limp, and 
‘warm, and the white feathers were covered with blood. 
Her father took her in his arms, and tried to comfort 
her; but she refused to be comforted; and only held 
her pet the closer, sobbing, “the wited, wited old rat.” 
By and by she thought it moved. She drew her sleeve 
2crors her eyes, and wipedeaway the tears. One of its 

‘CY€S Was open. 

“Oh, papa! Himsakicken! Hims alive!” 

She laid it on the floor. It stretched out one leg, 
rolled up one eye and looked truly as if it were going 
to depart this life. But no, it was not so easily dis- 

patched. It jumped up, whirled ‘round, ran a few 
steps, and said, “‘Chur-c-h-u-r.” 

They all examined the wound—Curley-pate foremost. 
It was bitten on the back, between the wings, and 
looked bad enough; but being little more than skin 

‘deep, the wound might not prove fatal. 

They brought in the box and were putting it to bed 
‘when Trot said: 

_““Mamma, why doesn’t you puton a little black patch 
dike when I hurts my finer?” 


So they put a piece of court plaster on ite back, and 
that’s how Trot’s nameless chicken came to be PATCH, 


Why—why—you see old- 





One day Trotty breught Patch into the kitchen to 
visit Bridget. Bridget was full of business, and took 
very little notice of Patch. So Trot put Tommy’s 
straw hat over the chick, and went off to look after her 
doll family. No sooner did she go than Tommy’s hat 
began to walk all about the kitchen. Biddy looked 
round. ‘“Arrah, the Evil One hissel is in it,’’ she cried, 
and pounced on the hat, and uncovered the bright- 
eyed pert little dot. Biddy here laughed a great up- 
roarious laugh, which left herinso amiablea mood that 
chicky was left free to the range of the kitchen. 

Trotty at length left her dolls asleep, and repaired to 
the kitchen, and looked under the hat—no chicken 
there! 

“Oh, Bridgy, what you do wiz mine chicky?” 

‘““Why, sure and Miss Trotty, ’tis mesel as don’t know 
where it be gone. I tuck the hat o’ the top o’ it, an let 
it pick around a bit whilst I was kneadin’ the brid, an I 
jist put a loaf on the binch fernint the stove, and whin 
I turned me about agin,—“the saints be praised! what 
should I say, but that darty little baste sittin’ square in 
the middle o’ me loaf ov brid scratching her feet, and 
strikin’ her wings, and rollin’ her eyes as pert as ye 
plaze. I was that mad I could a kilt her.” 

‘“‘Bridgy, where ’ou put Patchy to?’ 

“T skeered her off. Where she wint, that I don’t 
know, Miss. It’s a hopin’ she won’t come back at all, 
at all.” 

Here Trotty began to cry, and Bridget, at the sight 
of tears, quite melted. 

“ An’ don’t ye be cryin’, dear, Bridget will look for 
her.”’ 

“Peep! Peep!” came a faint voice from somewhere. 
They looked over, under, and through every place in 
the kitchen—no Patch found. Just then Tommy came 
in. An idea struck him—ideas often struck Tommy. 
He lighted a candle quite grandly; and, with Biddy, 
and Trot, and Pepper in his train, went down cellar. 
Now for his idea. Here was a little iron door built in 
the masonry with a great rusty latch upon it. Tommy 
couldn’t lift the latch; but Biddy was meek, now, and 
lifted it forhim. Then Tommy crawled in the hole— 
candle in hand—and came out with a little screeching 
kicking gray ball in his hands. You may be sure nei- 
ther Tom, nor Biddy, nor Trot, nor even Pepper was 
still all this time. 

Bridget closed the door, shut down the rusty latch, 
and the procession wended its way upstairs. And this 
was the solution of the mystery! In the kitchen there 
was an old-fashioned fireplace, left open in summer for 
ventilation. In this fireplace was a small hole leading 
to the ash-vault below. The cover happened to be off 
this hole, and Patch, being of an inquiring mind, went 
suddenly down on an exploring expedition. Tommy 
rescued Patch from an untimely and ashy grave. Cer- 
tainly Patch was not quite a Dr. Franklin, but wasn’t 
Tommy a hero nevertheless? 

They brushed Patch off, yet she looked so gray you 
could hardly see the patch on her back. 

At this time they all expressed an opinion or two. 
Pepper mewed. Patch flapped her little sprouting 
wings and screeched ten or twenty times. Biddy said, 

“ Arrah, bedad an’ I niver see the likes of all, since 
iver I came over the wather.”’ 

Tom said, 

**T knew where Patch was.” 

Trotty said, 

“T fout Bridgy bake hims all up in ze loaf ov bread.” 

Patch and Tom’s dog Rover were capital friends. 
Patch tagged Rover on many a walk round the garden, 
and then they often dined together, and when he 
would lie down for his after-dinner nap she would 
nestle up under his neck and go to sleep. 

One day they were eating together as usual, when 
Rover came across a dainty bit of cold chicken. He 
had just taken it into his mouth, when Patch, the 
wicked little cannibal, jumped up and snatched it 
from him. 

Rover was evidently shocked at such depravity, and, 
in the excess of his amazement, opened his mouth so 
wide that it took in the head of Patch, and shut it so 
quickly that he never found out his mistake (?) till 
Patch lay like a limp rag on the grass. I am sure he 
was sorry, for he lay with his head close beside Patch, 
when Tommy happened out and saw the accident! 
Tommy looked solemn when he saw it. He couldn’t 
tell Trotty; so he carried Patch into the kitchen and 
gently laid her on the shelf behind the stove. 

Bridget was ironing that day, and when she had 
finished, she caught up the irons and swung one above 
her head to place it on the shelf, when a sprite in the 
shape of a chicken sprang up before her eyes. She 
shrieked out, 

“ Arrah, arrah, ye’l be the dith 0’ me, ye young var- 
mint—a poppin’ up hither an’ yon fernint the eyes o’ 
me. But what fur do ye be squintin’ yer eye up in top 
o’ the celin’?” 

This volley was hurled at Patch who was not dead at 
all—not she! But there was something strange about 
the poise of her head—a certain twist of the neck which 
turned one eye sky-ward and the other eye earth-ward, 

Oh, Patch, Patch! What a world of trouble you 
brcught Trotty that day under the currant bush! 

Trot’s ‘cup of tribulation was full when she sawa 
little chick with a stick-up tail, and prim little wings, 
and a patch on her back—with one bright eye perked 
up to the celestial, and the other down to the terres- 
trial. Patch could no longer leok in any other direc- 
tion. Butshe was quite as independent asever. She 
would nip about, and scratch in the dust, and would 
have picked her own living if Trotty would only have 
alicwed it. She ate side-wise, and then stood on her 
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very tip-toes and stretched her neck to its utmost 
length to swallow. 

Would you believe it? After weeks, and weeks. 
Patch’s neck came all right again. Trotty was happy 
once more. Patch was now quite a large chicken. I 
am sure if she had been a little girl she would have put 
on long dresses; but, being only a chick, all she could 
do was to have a few more tail feathers, and march 
around, more defiant of danger than ever. 

One day, at the close of September, Trot and Tommy 
were coming home from the orchard. Tommy’s pockets 
stood out in all directions, as well as his Garibaldi 
waist—being crammed with apples. In one hand he 
held a tin dish stained with blackberries, with the other 
he dragged his little blue wagon, which also was filled 
with apples. 

Trotty trudged behind—her dress turned up, and tied 
in a hard knot,—and this, too, was filled with the ripe 
fruit. In one hand she held an immense pound-sweet, 
in the other a shoe. She walked with a curious undu- 
lating motion, partly owing to the missing shoe, partly 
to the heavy burden which swayed to and fro, merci- 
lessly thumping the little shins. 

As they were passing the pig-pen, Trotty suddenly 
stopped before the door. The apple in hand dropped 
and went rolling down the hill. 

“Tommy, doesn’t you hear snuffin?” Yes, Tommy 
heard, and he directly dropped the wagon and stepped 
inside the door. There was a “flap, flap, flap ’’— then 
a hoarse guxzling sound which came from the swill 
barrel. 

“Les we see, Trotty. Help me draw up this box.” 
They drew and tugged till their faces were red, and 
put the box beside the barrel. Then Tommy climbed 
up, stretched his neck, and peeped in. 

“Why Trot—that’s—no 'taint neither—yes it is— 
Patch!” 

“Oh, Tommy! Gim me Patchy—gim me Patchy—” 
beginning to cry, while the little body swayed back 
and forth, and the apples bumped pitilessly against 
the knees. 

“T say, Trot, that barrel is awful high up, an’ the 
swill is awful low down. I'll climb up an’ you hanga 
holt ov my legs, so I won’t tip in.” 

Tommy poised himself on the rim of the barrel. 

“Now Trot, all ready, hold tight.” 

Trot braced against the barrel. 

“Loose up, Trot.” 

Trot ‘loosed up,’ Tommy leaned over, grabbed 
Patch by the head and flung her round on the floor, 
which was quite a feat for a small boy—at least Trotty 
thought it quite a feat. But what of Patch? Oh, she 
was a good-for-nothing, just fit to throw away. One 
little gasping, shivering, sleek mass of bran and butter- 
milk. 

Trotty, without ceremony, caught it.in her arms, 
and trudged to the kitchen, regardless of berry stains 
lost shoes, apples, and bran, and buttermilk—regard- 
less of all but an atom inside those matted feather, 
called—Patch. 

“ Arrah, arrah,”’ said Biddy, both hands uplifted 
“sorry ’s the day the igg iver was hatchit. An’ whit’U 
yer mither say, Miss? Ye’r gud fur nothin’ at all, at 
all. ShallI give ye an’ the chick to the gipsies? We 
nary wants the likes 0’ ye.” 

Trotty was in deep grief and humiliation. She sank 
down in a corng, and put her face on dirty Patch, and 
cried as if her heart would break. 

“ Bridgy, do help Trotty,’’ pleaded Tom. So Bridget 
softened and took Patch (who, by the way, had long 
ago outgrown her patch) and washed her off in soap 
and water, and laid her under the stove to dry. 

Trotty was no mere summer friend. She stood by 
Patch throughout the following autumn, and winter, 
and spring adventures, which were without number ; 
but it would take quite a volume to tell you about 
them all, so I must briefly close. 

Patch was just a year old when she laid her first egg. 
In honor of the occasion, Trotty got up a grand party. 
She boiled the egg, and sliced it, and took a biscuit for 
a loaf of bread, and set the table on a stool under the 
currant bush where Patch was found. Those invited 
were Tom, and Rover, and Pepper, and Patch. Anda 
gay time they had of it. Alas, poor Patch! This was 
her first and her last birthday. Next morning she was 
nowhere to be found. 

“ They sought her that night, 
And they sought her next day, 
And they sought her in vain, 
As the week passed away.” 


After a long time, Trotty’s father had the barn re- 
paired, with Trot and Tommy of course looking on. 
The carpenter was pulling up the floor, when suddenky 
Trot screamed, “O Patch! Mine Patchy—Patch!” 
In a twinkling she was down in the dust and cobwebs, 
with the white hen in herarms. But her joy soon 
turned to sorrow, for her pet was cold, and stiff, and 
dead. 

Alas! Poor Patch had found as most folks do sooner 
or later, that it is easier to get into a tight place than it 
is to get out. 

In hunting for a nest she had crawled into the wal 
where a stone was loose, and could neither turn back 
nor go forward, so she just laid her egg, and died; 
which I am sure was the first time she ever yielded to 
circumstances. 

They almost thought that Trotty’s heart would break. 

he went to her mother with Patch in her arms, the 
egg in her hands, a sob in her throat, and.a great big 
tear on the end of her nose. 

After a while Tommy came to her and said,— 
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“Trotty, you just don’t cry. You just come with me 
an’ we'll have a nice little funeral for Patchy.” 

So Tommy took his own little starch-box, and put 
some cotton in it, and Trotty laid Patch tenderly on 
the soft bed with the egg beside her, and spread her 
handkerchief over all.—then put the cover on. 

Tommy harnessed Rover to the little blue wagon, 
put in the box, and drove slowly down the garden 
followed by the mourners—only Trot and Pepper. 

There were many little mounds under this apple 
tree, and chips at the heads of them on which were in- 
scribed curious epitaphs. One was, ‘‘THE GRAVE OF A 
¥LI WHAT A SPIDER KILLED.”” Another was, ‘‘ A WASP 
WHAT STUNG TroTty.’”’ Another, ‘‘ MUSTARD ELDEREST 
SUN OV PEPPER.” 

They paused, and Tommy put the box in the ground 
beside Mustard. And then, while Trotty looked ear- 
nestly in his face, Tom drew from his pocket a very 
small book called Daily Food, and read, with his eyes 
swimming full of tears: 

“ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And 
one of them shall not fall to the ground without your 
Father.” 

And the two little ones kneeled down in the sun- 
light, and Tommy said,— 

“Dear God, we are real sorry Patch is dead. Trotty 
she cried. Patch won’t ever pick another corn, or 
ever cackle, or ever lay aegg in aholeany more. If 
you think so much of the little wild sparrows, please 
won’t you have a eye out for poor, poor dead Patch?’ 


The Church. 


JIIOME. 
LEE AVENUE CHURCH. 


T has been for some time understood that it 
was the purpose of this church, which has been 
connected withthe Reformed (Dutch) Church, to be- 
come Congregational in its organization. Accordingly 
on the afternoon of June 26, a council of thirteen 
churches assembled at the call of a number of their 
members, to consider the steps taken by them thus far 
to organize themselves as a Congregational Church, 
and if thought expedient to aid in consummating the 
organization, and to receive them into the fellowship 
of the Congregational churches. The proceedings of 
those who called the council, were laid before them, 
and it appeared that the utmost harmony had charac- 
terized their transactions, that they had acted on their 
own judgment of what was for their own usefulness, 
and spiritual progress, and not under the influence of 
outward suggestions from the denomination which 
they proposed to join. It appeared also that a legal 
transfer of the property had been made to them, and 
that there was no suit against them to prevent the 
transfer of property, as has been represented, and that 
‘an extensive field of usefulness was open before them. 
In view of these facts the council approved their pro- 
ceedings, and voted to aid in their organization, and 
reception into fellowship. 

In the evening, in the presence of a large assembly, 
after devotional exercises, the Rev. W. M. Taylor and 
Rev. H. W. Beecher addressed those who were to be 
‘organized. The Moderator, Rev. Dr. Budington, pro- 
posed to them the articles of faith and the covenant 
which they had formed, and on their public assent to 
‘them declared them duly organized by their own con- 
fession and covenant, as a Congregational Church. The 
‘fellowship of the churches ‘was then extended to them 
by Dr. R. 8. Storrs, Jr., in an appropriate address. The 
number thus organized was sixty-five, but others in- 
tend soon to join the organization. The services were 
deeply interesting, and the prospects of usefulness be- 
fore this newly-formed church are extensive and 
encouraging. 

THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


All Protestant evangelical Christian denominations: 
are united in the formation of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. They are found in Europe as well asin 
America. There is a World’s Convention of them to 
be held on Aug. 22-26, 1872, in Amsterdam. There are 
in the system elements of great power. We therefore 
consider as deserving special notice and consideration 
the Seventeenth International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, held in Lowell, 
from the 12th to the 16th of June. 

Delegates were present from nearly every one of the 
United States, and from all parts, of the Pritish Prov- 
inces. H. Thane Miller, the blind preacher, of Cincin- 
nati, was chosen President. 

There was quite a contrast between the incipient de- 
velopment of this organization, over forty years ago, 
and its present extent and power. Then the Associa- 
tions, beginning in Boston, were few, and without 
buildings or resources to erect them. Now, they exist 
not only on this Continent, but in the Old World; and 
in prominent centers have erected costly buildings for 
the various purposes of the Associations. 

The Executive Committee reported on this Conti- 
nent 844 Associations, an increase of 70 since last year. 

Of these, 27 own buildings, the united value of which 
is $1,283.800, averaging a little over $45,000 each, and 
62 have provided funds for the speedy erection of 
buildings. Not one-half of all the Associations have 
made a report—only 318. Of these, 284 report that 
they have expended for the purposes of the Associa- 
tions, $263,432.36. From this it can be seen that the 
expenditures of all may have been twice that amount, 

















though probably all the largest and wealthiest Asso- 
ciations are among those that reported. The circula- 
tion of the periodical of the Association has been about 
6,000. ft 

TOPICS FOR CONSIDERATION. 

Certain questions had been proposed beforehand for 
consideration, and circulated in the Monthly. These 
were, : 

1. How can Association-work in States and Provinces be 
more effectively organized and prosecuted ? 


2. Direct religious work among young men the first and 
great work of Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


3. The qualifications and duties of a general secretary, and 
in what Association is such an officer necessary ? 


4. How should Bible-classes be conducted in our Associa- 
tions, and for what objects? 


5. Lectures and Lecturers. 


6. How can the Association help young men to resist temp- 
tations? 


The welcome meeting was held in Huntington Hall, 
on Wednesday evening. The English and American 
flags were seen in unity, and the room was decorated 
with wreaths and flowers. Gov. Washburn made the 
opening address, gnd was followed by Mayor Peabody, 
C. W. Sleeper, Esq., and Hon. John Hill, of New 
Jersey. 

DISCUSSIONS. 

One of the topics suggested for discussion was 
“(Whether direct religious work among young men is 
the firstand great work of Christian Associations.” 

This is a fundamental question. It brings up the 
whole range of possible action, and asks ‘“‘ What is the 
true sphere of these Societies? Do they take a range 
as wide as those of England, or are they limited to the 
strictly religious sphere as their main and exclusive 
end?’ The opinion of the Monthly was given in ad- 
vance, with great definiteness. It says ‘“‘One object 
must be kept steadily in view, that of leading, inciting, 
drawing, bringing, loving, young men to Jesus. This 
animating the mind, will fructify in plans and methods 
for prosecuting the grand design of the Association.’’ 

The spirit of revival and reform pervaded all the 
meetings, and the question thus proposed was ably dis- 
cussed by many speakers. The other questions pro- 
posed were also brought up, and besides them, others 
as to temperance, the use of tobacco,and the exclusion of 
the Bible from schools. An effort was made but failed, 
te make total abstinence a requisite of membership. 
Resolutions disapproving of the use of intoxicating 
liquors, and of tobacco, were discussed, and one against 
excluding the Bible from schools was proposed, but 
not adopted. : 

This shows the importance of a clearly defined field 
for the Society, and the necessity of not trying to 
change it inte a mere organization for revivals, or for 
universal discussion and reform. 


CLOSING MEETINGS. 
The closing meetings «n the Sabbath partook very 
much of the nature of revival meetings. A corres- 
pondent of the Witness says: 


“The evening meeting at the hall was thrown open 
for short addresses on personal consecration. he 
subject was, however, but poorly adhered to, the 
speeches being chiefly amg to the unconverted. 
The singing, led by Mr. Miller, was the most effective 
feature of the evening. The last speech was by Mr. 
Hall, of Washington, a most devoted laborer, which 
was followed by a number rising for prayers. At the 
close of the President’s last address between thirty 
and forty rose for prayer, and were commended to 
God and to the care of the churches and association of 
Lowell.”’ 

In the afternoon there was a meeting on the higher 
forms of Christian experience, called at the rooms of 
the Lowell Association by Russell Sturgis, Esq., who 
has recently published his remarkable experience of 
the higher life. Of this the same correspondent says: 

“ Out of those present a large number of gentlemen 
of thought and ability rose and —. in very sim- 
ilar terms their conviction that during a greater or 
less period, generally less than a year or two, they 
had been enjoying an entirely new Christian life, 
which was all joy—perfect submission to the will of 
God, with strength through God to the resistance of 
sin. Such a general consent on this subject provoked a 
ee deal of inquiry and debate among those who 

ad not reached this happy condition. It was not 
claimed that the speakers had obtained perfection, but 
that they were in a new position and ever growing in 
grace.” 

Meetings of this kind are deeply interesting, but 
there is nothing to discriminate them from the com- 
mon revival meetings of the churches, and they do not 
indicate any peculiar field of the Association. There 
are in it the elements of great power for good. Great 
good has been effected by it.. All that is needed is some 
well-adjusted and definite plan of action specially ap- 
propriate to Young Men’s Associations. 








FOREIGN. 
YOUNG MEN’S ASSOCIATIONS IN ENGLAND. 


E have seen that in the annual meeting of 

our Young Men’s Christian Associations there 

was much discussion as to the proper spheres of these 

societies, and that the tendency of opinion and action 
was to a predominantly revival mode of action. 

There is a wider view of their sphere entertained in 
some of the English associations. For example, in 
Leeds, the association has formed classes in secular 
learning. Of these the following account is given: 


“The classes represented appear to be handwrit- 
ing, anatomy and physiology, drawing, _book- 
keeping, arithmetic, inorganic chemistry, mechanics, 
English history, geometry, building-construction, nau- 
— astronomy, magnetism and electricity, geography, 
e .?? 





Of the extent to which this system is carried nothing 
in our associations can give usany idea. For the sake 
of illustration and impression, we give an extended ac. 
count of the report, derived from the Monthly: 

“Tn his report, the Secretary stated that the educa- 
tional classes have never been more successful. They 
had been more numerously attended; the labors of 
the teachers had been highly appreciated, and the 
spirit of emulation among the 2 Bo had been unpre- 
cedented. Above 700 entries been made into 13 
classes, being an increase of 140 over the past or any pre- 
vious year. The pupils of the elementary class,under the 
able instruction of Mr. London, gained, in addition to 
forty-one certificates, no less than four out of six 
prizes offered by the Yorkshire Board of Education for 
competition among the various institutions of the 
country ; and at the annual examination of the Society 
of Arts, two prizes and fifty-four certificates were 
awarded to our candidates, ——— twenty-four 
certificates in 1870. Two of the hers, Messrs. T. 
London, and J. B. Tiffany, also received certificates 
of compe‘ency from the Society-of Arts. The 

Class, under the able superintendence of 
Messrs. J. W. and T. N. Palliser, had risen to a 
er erg surpassed by only one such class in the 

nited Kingdom (out of three hundred and forty-two 
classes), although laboring under the disadvantages of 
too limited accommodation and unsuitable rooms 
Frem the Art Department, South Kensington, they 
had eighty-two certificates and thirty-one prizes; 
while the total grant amounted to £77 13s. 6d. Their 
friends would be glad to hear that the Mathematical 
and French Classes were never so large or promising. 
The Science Classes were fairly represented at the Ma 
examinations, and although the standard was consid- 
erably raised, but few failures were recorded against 
our students. Altogether forty-nine candidates passed 
in physical geography, chemistry, mathematics, bot- 
any, etc., receiving five Queen’s prizes. The grant 
from the Department for science teaching was £34 12s. 
éd., being a great increase over any former period.”’ 

‘**Prof. Leone Levi, in alluding the various scien- 
tific classes, said: It was gratifying that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association had taken up these 
branches of secular learning. There was no opposition 
between Christianity and science, and it was wrong to 
suppose that a young man who was pious ought to be 
a of science. The scientific man had opportun- 
ities of observing the wonderful works of God deeper 
and better than a person of lower intelligence, and the 
young Christian man ought to consult the works of 
science, and to think deeply and seriously on those re- 
condite —— which tend to the elevation of man, 
and above all the glory of God.”’ 

In view of such statements as these, we see how wide 
is the possible field of the Young Men’s Associations, 
and the need of more thorough and enlarged study an1 
thought as to their true field. In the World’s Conven- 
tion of Young Men’s Associations to be held at Amster- 
dam, this subject should be thoroughly considered. 

The report of the Liverpool Association differs from 
this in making religious work predominant: 

“The topics covered by the report are these: The 
Sunday afternoon Bible-class; the Thursday evening 
Scripture conversational and devotional meeting; the 
mouthly union prayer-meeting; Saturday night mis- 
sion; tract distribution; New Year’s tract; Sunday 
morning prayer-meeting; tea meetings; Secretaries’ 
meetings for conference and prayer; lectures; visiting 
sick young men; employment; young men’s temper- 
ance society ; news-room and library; evening educa- 
ticnal classes; literary and debating society; junior 

literary and debating society; chess and draughts 
club; fortnightly entertainments; the cricket cluband 
the swimming club.” 

Here also, we see ‘‘ Evening Educational Classes” in 
the programme. Into this field our Young Men’s As- 
sociations, as far as we are aware, have not entered. 
In the report of the Cincinnati Association, in detailing 
the uses of their proposed building, they speak of 
rooms for prayer, for a library and reading-roam for 
lectures, for committees, for chess and other amuse- 
ments, for strangers and wayfarers, but no reference 
is made to classes for study. We have not heard of 
any thing of the kind in Boston, New York or Cincin- 
nati. Indeed the predominant tendencies of our As- 
sociations are toward direct religious work, in the 
conversion and sanctification of men, and the promo- 
tion of temperance and moral reform. 


REFORM OF THE CONVOCATION. 


The Convocation of the English Church was for a 
long time in a state of suspended activity. Atlength 
by the good pleasure of the civil government, it has 
been called on to resume its reguar action, and hopes 
have been entertained of great benefits from the 
change. It has in consequence been on trial to see if 
it would fulfill these hopes. Many have been much 
disappointed at the result, and this disappointment is 
reacting against the Convocation, and leading to de- 
mands of reform or of suppression. The facts are these: 
When the legislature requested of it to consider some 
items involved in a reform of the Established Church, 
the use of the Athanasian Creed was among the things 
on which its opinion was requested. Very extensively 
the laity are in favor of some relief from the necessity 
of using this creed asit noW stands. Itis notso much 
the doctrine of the creed as the damnatory clauses 
which give offense. Either remove them, they say, 
or else cease to enjoin the use of it in worship; make 
the use of it optional. 

The Convocation has done nothing of the kind. The 
Lower House, by an overwhelming majority, has re- 
fused to give any relief. The use of the creed is still 
enjoined just as before. The Upper House took the 
same action by a casting vote. 

The result excites deep feeling, and reacts against 
the Convocation. The Record intimates clearly that as 
the Convecation has been silenced once by the civil 
power, so it may be silenced again. Itis in the power 
of the laity in the legislature to do it. Since the Convo- 
cation disregards their reasonable wishes, and adheres 
to what they regard as a bigoted conservatism, they 
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may again condemn it to the silence from which it has \ their lordships for their forbearance in leaving the 


been so recently delivered. 

Others, however, propose a reform in the constitution 
of the Lower House. The Deans, Archdeacons and 
Proctors compose at present a large portion of that 
house, and they are not elected by the clergy, and do 
not represent them, but are appointed by the Bishops 
and other authorities. Itis proposed to exclude them 
and to fill the vacancy by representatives elected by 
theclergy. Mr. Ryle, a leading Evangelical clergyman, 
strenuously advocates this reform. 

But on the other hand, the Rev. Hobart Seymour 
alleges that thus the Evangelical clergy will lose power 
and be worse off than they are now. For, of the 
Deans, Archdeacons and Proctors, many are now 
Evangelical, but neither the High Church, nor the 
Ritualists, nor the Broad Church, would elect Evan- 
gelical representatives, and they are a large majority 
of the clergy. 

Lord Shaftesbury has taken steps to develop the feel- 
ings and wishes of the laity. He has drawn up a peti- 
tion for them, that the use of the Athanasian Creed be 
made optional, and this will be extensively signed. In 
addition to this there has been prepared a more com- 
prehensive petition for the clergy to sign, requesting 
other reforms in addition to the reform of the Con- 
vention. 

The purpose of this proposed reform is to break the 
force of the movement for dis-establishment, by re- 
forming the Church in all points specially adapted to 


give offense. 


The final and only thorough remedy for existing 
evils is becoming more and more plain, and it is not to 
be supposed that a resort to it can be long averted. 
All things indicate the ultimate advent of a separation 
of Church and State. 

THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 

On this point the great Birmingham Conference 
‘came to the conclusion that the Bible should not 
be introduced as a reading book in the schools. 
Also, it is stated in the English Independent that in 
a debate of students from the four Metropolitan Non- 
conformist Colleges of Cheshunt, St. John’s Wood, 
Regent’s Park, and Hackney, by far the majority of 
the speakers pronouneed most decidedly against the 
introduction of the Bible into public elementary 
schools. j 











The Week, 


From Tuesday, June 25, to Monday, July 1, 1872. 


AYOR GASTON of Boston vetoes ‘Sunday 
libraries,’ because of State enactments. The 
Sunday Jubilee concerts were all right. 

—M. Larcey, the French Minister of Public 
Works, has resigned, and his successor is not yet ap- 
pointed. 

—Queroga and Trevino, Revolutionists, are in- 
trenching themselves at Monterey. Rocha and Fuero, 
Regulars, are preparing to attack them. 

—This week the Prince of Wales, for some un- 
known reason, seems to excite more enthusiasm in 
England than does the Tichborne claimant. 


—It has been decided by the Court of Impeach- 
ment at Albany, that evidence relating to an alleged 
offense, committed before the beginning of the present 
term of office is admissable. 

—A “stay” has been granted in the case of the 
people against Connolly and Tweed, until Judge Hoge- 
boom ’s order has been adjudged at the General Term. 


—It is officially denied that the National Meet- 
ing of the Young Men’s Christian Associations adopted 
total abstinence from liquor and tobacco asa test of 
membership. 


—The widely circulated report concerning the 
resolution of the Y.M.C.A. to insist on keeping the 
Bible in the public schools and to place a copy thereof 
in every Catholic family is also false. 

; —The new Postal Code is now in operation. Let 
it be borne in mind that if stamps are insufficient, 
double the prepaid rates will be exacted on delivery. 

: —The Pope has protested against the proscrip- 
tion of Jesuits in Germany, but as yet Bismarck has 
taken no notice of the protest. 

—United States troops were called out on Thurs- 
‘day to quell a mutiny at txe Auburn State Prison. 
Their active services were not required. 

; —Dr. Houard, who was imprisoned by the Span- 
ish authorities, has been released, in compliance with 
the demands of the United States Government. 


—Here is the Times’ estimate of the electoral 
votein November: For Grant, 239; for Greeley, 67; 
doubtful, 58. : 

—Twelve men have at last been found fit for 
jury duty in the Stokes trial, which will now doubt- 
Jess become interesting. 


—Justice Keogh, the denunciator of priestly 
interference in Irish politics, has been obliged to leave 
the country, so bitter is the feeling against him. 


ROM England come telegraphic accounts of 
Earl Granville’s statement to the House of 
Lords on Thursday, which throw the uncertain dis- 
patches from Geneva into the shade. After thanking 














government unembarrassed during negotiations, he 
; proceeded to state that he had received a telegram 
.from Geneva informing him that the Tribunal no 
longer desired secrecy, and he was therefore at liberty 
to announce that the indirect claims were at last set 
aside. In the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone made 
asimilar statement, and the cheering from Lords and 
Commons was frequent and no doubt hearty. Some 
questions were asked in both Houses by the opposition. 
but the prevailing opinion appears to be one of sincere 
rejoicing. Prior to the reception of these English tele- 
grams the public was much in the dark concerning the 
progress of affairs at Geneva, though the inferences of 
observers now prove to have been correct. The 
tribunal has now adjourned until July 15th, when 
the regular business of arbitration will be in order. 
The official correspondenee has been published in 
cextenso, and is not very entertaining reading. <A 
letter to Mr. Fish has appeared in print from 
J. Bancroft Davis, the United States Agent and pre- 
sumptive author of the famous case, expressing the 
opinion, which everybody must have inferred, that 
the President was bound, under the treaty, to present 
the indirect claims. He refers in highly jrreverent 
language to the course of certain New York journals, 
and speaks of their editors as persons of ‘“* hermaphro- 
dite nationality.”’ Now that nobody cares much about 
it, the objectionable passage in the Supplementary 
Treaty is published. Itis as we supposed. The draft 
submitted by Great Britain required us to make prom- 
ises which we were willing enough to make, provided 
Her Majesty’s government would do likewise. The 
Senate’s amendment made both governments promise 
the same thing, and Great Britain’s hesitation to ac- 
cept it is not as yet explained. Here is the amended 
clause as proposed by the Senate: 

“Whereas, both governments adopt for the future 
the principle that claims for remote or indirect losses 
should not be admitted as the result of failure to ob- 
serve neutral obligations, so far as to declare that it 
will hereafter guide the conduct of both governments 
in their relations with each other.” 


The meeting at the Fifth Avenue Hotel hardly 
made a perceptible ripple in the current of politics, 
but that does not discourage everybody. The Chicago 
Times double-leads an editorial, headed, ‘The Party 
of Advance Makes the Party of the Future’; and, de- 
claring its conviction that the nomination of Greeley 
at Baltimoreis a foregone conclusion, the result of wire- 
pulling and office-hunting. It finds comfort, however, 
in the thought that tke nomination will terminate the 
organic existence of the Democratic party. It adopts 
the platform put forth last week, and which we no- 
ticed as a good one, and proposes to support Mr. Groes- 
beck for the Presidency, although that gentleman has 
not been heard from regarding his acceptance of the 
nomination. Springfield, Dlinois, was the scene, on 
Thursday, of an anomaly in American politics. We re- 
fer to a bona fide joint convention of Democrats and 
| Liberal Republicans, on Thursday, when a combina- 
tion State ticket was jointly approved by some 1,200 
delegates from both parties. Other conventions in 
many different States point ina majority of instances 
toward Mr. Greeley’s nomination at Baltimore next 
week which may now be regarded as pretty well as- 
sured. The administration party keeps comparatively 
quiet at present, and will not show its strength until 
the candidates are fairly in the field. ‘‘The Presi- 
dent’s Day” at the Boston Jubilee brought out an 
enormous crowd, which, so far as it goes, may count 
for a demonstration in favor of our regular Republi- 
can candidate. 


Workmen are more and more disposed to count 
the cost of their exorbitant demands. Some rough 
estimates of loss in wages and profits have been pub- 
lished, which, however much they may deviate from 
the bare truth, are nevertheless suggestive enough to 
have their effect. It can hardly be asserted that the 
strength of the strikers is broken, and yet the propor- 
tion of men resuming work on the old basis of ten 
hours, with perhaps some increase of wages, is appar- 
ently on the increase. The iron and metal workers 
still hold out, and shops which are still working on ten 
hours’ time are reported at meetings of strikers. The 
employers are, many of them, making up their minds 
to stop work until the men will at least consider the 
plain facts in the case. The Board of Iron Founders 
has adopted the following reselutions, which indicate 
a desire to combine with the industrious workmen 
against the extremists: 


Whercas, We know that a large majority of our best 
workmen are willing to work ten hours per day, and 

Whereas, They are prevented from doing so by 
threats and intimidation, and in some cases by actual 
violence used against them by the emissaries of trades- 
unions, eight-hour leagues, and other societies, whose 
object it is to sow dissension between the employer and 
the employed; therefore, 

Resolved, That the iron founders of New York and 
neighboring cities, in general meeting assembled, do 
hereby pledge ourselves to take every means to protect 
our workmen in the workshop and at their homes, and 
In coming and returning to and from the same. That 
we will prosecute all disturbers of the peace, and should 
any of the workmen unfortunately assauited and 
disabled, we promise to pay them wages and such other 
remuneration as we may deem necessary. 


The resumption of work, practically on the old basis, 
by the intelligent artisans of Steinway’s Piano-factory 





and by the Brewster carriage-makers on the co- 





operative system, against which they so foolishly 
struck, shows that reason is prevailing in the quarters 
whete it has the best chance. 


Commencements took precedence of all other 
business at college towns during the week. Vassar 
graduated twenty-eight young ladies whom the re- 
porters describe with enthusiastic admiration. Har- 
vard, after conferring the B.A. on a hundred and 
twelve Seniors, gave the LL. D. to President Grant, 
Governor Washburn and James Martineau. Prineeton 
graduated a larger class than ever before; Dartmouth 
hada characteristic poem from Walt Whitman; and 
Brown University, the University of Virginia, Colum- 
bia College, and a large number of the smaller Colleges 
and ‘‘ Universities ’’ sent out their respective quotas of 
alumni. The weather was almost everwhere unfavor- 
able, but Commencements offer such attractions to the 
friends of students that rain is hardly ever able to pre- 
vent a fair attendance. 

An important decision has been rendered by 
Judge Tappen, of the King’s County Supreme Court, 
which may tend to check the abuses which have arisen 
in the matter of injunctions. The case was that of 
Henry N. Smith et al., versus the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Co. In substance, the judge’s decision is to the 
effect that an injunction which may destroy corporate 
property is not a proper remedy for alleged grievances, 
The decision is certainly well taken in view of the 
numberless suits which have of late years, and by the 
aid of corrupt judges, been brought against compa- 
nies, to the manifest injury not only of the companies 
against which they were aimed, but of the stock- 
holders who, although presumably innocent, were in 
reality greatly injured. A few years ago the injunc- 
tion was only called in upon occasions of manifest 
abuse, when some imperative action was evidently 
necessary. According to the practices which have re- 
cently obtained, injunctions may be given ad infi- 
nitum, just as receivers and receivers may be appointed 
until their numbers practically nullify the purpose 
for which they were created. Judge Tappen’s de- 
cision, even if it does nothing more, indicates a happy 
reaction. 

The Earl of Dufferin, the new Governor-general 
of Canada has made a speech in which he said that as 
the servant and spokesman of the British people it 
will be his agreeable duty on all occasions to exhibit 


whatever of courtesy, hospitality and friendliness to’ 


citizens of the United States may most accurately indi- 
cate the genuine sympathy and good-will felt for 
America by England. He claims an extended personal 
acquaintance with Americans, and anticipates with 
great pleasure, so he says, more intimate relations with 
them. This is all very comfortable from across the 
Atlantic, but we fear lest a closer knowledge of our 
Canadian relations will materially modify his lordship’s 
views. Here, for instance, the Canadians are talking 
of imposing a smart export duty on lumber, because 
aur new tariff reduces the import duty to twenty-five 
per cent. the old rate having been forty percent. The 
reasons advanced for this advised measure are that we 
shall be forced to deplete our own forests instead of 
these of Canada, and that, looking forward to the com- 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific Railway, all the lumber 
should be husbanded in view of the greatly increased 
prices which it will command as soon as the coun- 
atry long the proposed line begins to fill up. This 
line to the Pacific, by the way, is in a fair way of be- 
coming an accomplished fact through the British loan 
which we mentioned a few weeks ago. Wé doubt, 
however, whether it will be constructed at the rate of 
a mile a day, and at all events we can do without Cana- 
dian lumber if she can do without the money which 
we are willing to pay for it. 

If the popular thirst for vengeance which marked 
every Frenchman’s conduct immediately after the 
close of the war has in any degree subsided, the mili- 
tary committee of investigation, which has just ended 
its session on the capitulation of Strasburg, seems to 
have revived it in an official form. The report, signed 


by the president, General Baraguay d’Hilliers, accuses - 


the inhabitants of the most important city in Alsace 
of leaving the place of danger during the bombard- 
ment, through lack of courage, and the investigators 
seem tohave aimed at proving treason and incapacity 
on the part of every unsuccessful French officer. The 
Municipal Council of Strasburg, naturally indignant 
at the finding of the military commission, has sent an 
answer in which it expresses the grief of the citizens 
in this wise: “It is strange that the court of inquiry 
can stigmatize a population which has bravely done its 
duty during and after the siege and which, being the 
unfortunate ransom of France, ought not to be obliged 
to see a French tribunal of honor disturb its patriotic 
sorrow by 4 verdict as unjust as it is unmerited.” 
Perhaps, however, the case of General Ulrich is the 
hardest of all. Nearly seventy years of age, he volun- 
teered his services which were accepted with grati- 
tude, and now he is coolly disgraced. From the evi- 
dence it would seem that the old soldier proved the 
necessity of surrender in the clearest manner, but.the 
Republic is bent upon gratifying its own inordinate 
vanity, and so the poor eld soldier has to suffer. Ba- 
zaine, the surrenderer of Metz, will probably fare still 
harder at the hands of his judges, inasmuch as his 
offense was greater, and there is, apparently some 
real reasen to suspect his loyalty to the Republic. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE CONTORTION OF ROCKS. 


ARLY zoologists thought it necessary to as- 

4 sume that violent tilting or folding of the rock- 
strata must be due to voleanic forces, acting upon plas- 
tic matter. But Sir Charles Lyell showed that even 
the most violent results, in appearance, could follow 
from the long operation of quiet causes. Thus in a 
coal-mine the strata of rock and coal became con- 
torted and broken, as if by a sudden and enormous 
force, merely through the effect of their own weight, 
acting for a score of years after the operation of min- 
ing had excavated considerable spaces below them, 
and so destroyed the equilibrium of tension in the 
mass. 

In fact, the phenomenon of a layer of limestone, 
slate, coal, or other rock, bent even to a right-angle, 
without utter fracture, is one which a sudden force 
could not produce, if the mass were solid; and the 
hypothesis that in such cases the strata were soft and 
plastic at the time of contortion, does not explain the 
‘circumstances, and is for some kinds of rock a prioré 
difficult or impossible to admit. When it is oncs as- 
sumed, however, that the forces lifting and binding 
rocks vrere and are mostly very slow and gradual in 
their action, the difficulty vanishes; for it is now de- 








monstrable that solid and crystalline rocks can be per- |. 


manently changed in form by such pressure. Sir James 
Hall, by an experiment now familiar to geological 
students, showed upon a pile of cloth, representing a 
‘series of sedimentary rocks, the effect of horizontal, 
lateral pressure in, causing curves and folds; but Mr. 
L. C. Miall, Curator to the Leeds Philosophical Society, 
has recently applied a similar apparatus to the actual 
flexure of thin layers of stone, and has found that they 
can not only be bent within the limits of elasticity, but 
permanently “set” without fracture. He says of certain 
bituminous mountain limestones, “‘ the elasticity of the 
rock was greater than I had expected, but the set or 
permanent deflection produced by long-continued 
pressures of ineonsiderable amount, far exceed what I 
had hoped to find. It may be doubted whether there 
is any limit to the bending which a careful and patient 
observer can produce.” 

It must be remembered that strata thus exposed to 
lateral pressure, in nature are protected against break- 
ing by the enclosing rocks. To imitate this condition, 
Mr. Miall embedded thin slabs of limestone in pitch, 
and succeeded, by application of pressure at the edges 
in bending such slabs, nine inches long, until they rose 
two-thirds of an inch in the center. 

These experiments are confirmed by many well- 
known instances of natural contortion. Some years 
ago, Mr. B. 8. Lyman, of Philadelphia, described in the 
American Journal of Mining the appearance of some 
-old grave-stones in a Philadelphia cemetery, which had 
originally been laid horizontally upon brick pillars; 
‘but part of these having crumbled with age, the slabs 
had been left unequally supported, and had warped 
or sagged by their own weight. The manner in which 
marble slabs are rupbed down in manufacture makes 
it certain that their surfaces were perfectly level before 
they were laid upon the pillars. Mr. Miall mentions a 
number of similar instances, and quotes also the exper- 
ience of slaters, who find that when by the yielding of 
timbers the surface of an old roof has become bowed, 
the (stone) tiles are distorted to such an extent that 
they will not lie flat on a new roof; and miners, engi- 
neers and architects are familiar with such effects pro- 
duced by long strains upon imperfectly supported 
‘stone. 

These facts may help to explain the phenomena of 
contorted rocks, pebbles, crystals, and fossils, formerly 
:80 puzzling to geologists. They have some bearing 
also upon the question of the movements of ice in 
glaciers, etc. It istrue that Tyndall explains all this 
by his ingenious theory of regelation; and this is, no 
doubt, a vera causa in many cases—perhaps in all 
glaciers. But it cannot explain some appearances ob- 
.served in the Arctic regions at temperatures so far be- 
lew freezing-point as to render regelation impossible; 
and we are forced to admit, what so many facts concur 
in indicating, that rigidity and solidity are relative 
terms, and that absolute rigidity is an unknown prop- 
erty of matter. The same conclusion follows reason- 
ably from the atomic theory of the constitution of 
matter. 


SUMMER DRINKS. 


CE-WATER should be drunk but sparingly. A 

most excellent substitute for it is pounded ice taken 
in small lumps into the mouth and allowed to dissolve 
upon the tongue. This will prove very refreshing and 
much more enduring in its effects. 

Lemonade is a simple and grateful beverage. To 
make it: Roll the lemons on something hard till they 
become soft; grate off the rinds, cut the lemons in 
slices and squeeze them in a pitcher (a new clothes-pin 
will answer for a squeezer in lieu of something better) ; 
pour on the required quantity of water, and sweeten 
according to taste. The grated rinds, for the sake of 
their aroma, should be added too. After mixing thor- 
oughly, set the pitcher aside for half an hour; then 
strain the liquor through a jelly strainer and put in 
the ice. 

Travelers who find it inconvenient te use lemons can 
carry 2 box of lemon sugar prepared from citric acid 
and sugar, a little of which in a glass of fce-water will 





furnish quite a refreshing drink, and one that will [ 


help oftentimes to avert sick-headache and biliousness. 
or acid is obtained from the juice of lemons and 
imes. 

Perry is a delicious beverage made from cherries, and 
will keep a year or more. Take six pounds of cherries 
and bruise them; pour on a pint and a half of hot 
water, and boil for fifteen minutes; strain through a 
flannel bag, and add three pounds of sugar. Boil for 
half an hour more, or, until the liquid will sink to the 
bottom of a cup of water (try it with a teaspoonful of 
the liquid); then turn into jelly cups and cover with 
paper dipped in the white of an egg. 

To prepare the drink: Put a spoonful of the jelly 
into a goblet of water, and let it stand about ten min- 
utes; then stir it up and fill with pounded ice. Cur- 
rants and raspberries made into “shrub” furnish a 
pleasant and cooling drink when mixed with ice-water. 
Pounded ice is also an agreeable addition to a saucer of 
strawberries, raspberries, or currants. Pound it until 
it is almost as fine as snow, and spread it over the ber- 
ries. With fruit it is also an excellent substitute for 
cream. 

Water ices are always acceptable. Those made of 
lemon, orange, currants, strawberries, raspberries, and 
pineapple, are much improved by adding the stiff 
beaten whites of four eggs to every two quarts of the 
liquid. Put it in just as it is turned into the freezer, 
and it will freeze in a foam.—Scribner’s for July. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


AITING TO BE ASKED.—Here is a young 
man who has been seven years in a church- 
going city—himself a‘ churchgoer—and says this is the 
first time any Christian man has spoken to him about 
his soul. What does he mean? There are churches in 
that city, there are young men’s Christian associations, 
to which every young man.is again and again and in 
many ways welcomed. There are ministers who every 
Sunday are honestly and earnestly trying to point out 
to their hearers the way of life, Every word spoken 
was intended for these young men. They had, more- 
over, the Bible and all the institutions of a Christian 
city. Every avenue to the Kingdom of Heaven was as 
wide open to them as the clergy and the church could 
open it. No elder of any church can tell them how to 
become a Christian any better than they can tell them- 
selves. The Bible is his source of information, and a 
New Testament can be bought anywhere for twenty- 
five cents. Instead of censuring the neglect of the 
churches, I censure the egotism of the young men. It 
was not that no Christian had spoken to them about 
their souls, but that no one had taken notice of their 
special personality. No one had flattered their vanity 
by addressing them as Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown. They 
would not join the church until they had been invited 
to tea.—GA1L HAMILTON, in the Independent. 


PRAYER AND BLESSING.—When the sun rises 
there is light. Why, Idonotknow. There might have 
been light without the sun, and there might have been 
a sun that gave no light, but God has been pleased to put 
these two things together—sunrise and light. So, when- 
ever there is prayer there is a blessing. I do not know 
why. There might have been prayer without a bless- 
ing, for there is in the world of wrath; and there might 
have been blessing ,without prayer, for it often is sent 
to some who sought it not. But God has been pleased 
to make this a rule for the government of the moral 
and spiritual universe, that there shall be prayer first, 
and then there shall be an answer to prayer.—Spur- 
geon. 


—The venerable Evening Post, over which Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, Parke Godwin, and other rever- 
end gentlemen preside, published the following ob- 
servations on diet, habit, etc., which will be found quite 
as valuable as any: Quinine should not be eaten after a 
hearty meal of india rubber; the spermaceti con- 
tained in the former will unite with the oxalic acid of 
the latter, and wagon grease will be evolved with dis- 
astrous results. Before taking a bath the entire body 
should be carefully washed. Then lay on a coating of 
tar and get into the water. It can’t touch anywhere. 
It is not so fashionable as it was to chop a cord of wood 
before breakfast; none but very old men, who cling to 
the traditions of youth like a lean leech to astuffed frog, 
ever do it, and they commonly perish at it. Getting 
out of bed in a perspiration is to be avoided—always 
lie in bed as long as you can find any excuse for it. 
Nothing is more injurious than the ordinary method 
of going up stairs; it causes the alkaline in the blood 
to settle in the corns, producing aneurism and strangu- 
lation. The proper way is to lie on your stomach and 
go up feet first. Never sleep with your eyes shut; it 
is a degenerate habit. Bathing, as intimated above, is 
conducted on a wrong principle. Itis probable that 
the custom might be advantageously abolished alto- 
gether. Bath-kouses and bathing-rooms in dwellings 
area thing of recent growth. Our grandfathers sel- 
dom or never bathed; and it is conceded that they 
lived to be several hundred years old. Potatoes should 
always be eaten with the skins on, skins contain bicar- 
bonate of mucilage, which is just what the liver re- 
quires. When the custom of giving the skins to the 
poor originated, science was almost wholly unknown. 
There are more things it would be well to know, but a 
strict compliance with the rules{already given will en- 
able you to live as long as you will wish to. Further 
instructions would but prolong‘your misery. 





+A fanny story was told at a late meeting of 
the Polytechnic Branch of the American Institute, 
which is reported in the Engineering and Mining 
Journal. A new man was sent toa light-house, and 
his first experience was to get frightened at his own 
reflection im the plate glass. Next,as he was cleaning 
the lantern toward sunset, the level rays of the sun 
were accidentally focused on the wick by one of the 
lenses, and the astonished tyro beheld the lamp mar- 
velously lighted by an unseen keeper. The next 
morning he extinguished the light, which soon after 
calmly flamed up again, from the samze cause; and the 
man, taking to his boat, abandoned the light-house 
service forever. This shows that even the compara- 
tively simple mechanism now employed may be above 
the comprehension of the men we have to employ, and 
it is not to be wondered at if the oil-lamp remains for 
a long time to come the basis of our and other lighting 
systems. 


—A new sensation has been produced by a Bal- 
timore young lady, who appeared at: Newport in a 
white jacket of peculiarly distingué appearance. It was 
of soft, white tufted wool, utterly unlike anything seen 
in cloth hitherto, and’ it was trimmed om the edge and 
pockets with a brilliant border of variegated stripes, 
the cuffs being of the same. Everybody was agog with 
envy and admiration, wien the young lady coolly in- 
formed “‘everybody”’ tliat it was made out.of one of her 
mother’s best blankets with the end stripes for trim- 
ming. 

—There is a station onthe Pittsburg; Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad called Hanna, in honor of a de- 
ceased citizen of Fort Wayne. A train: stopped there 
the other day, and the brakeman, after the manner of 
his class, thrust his head inside the door and called out 
“Hanna,” loud and long. A young lady, probably 
endowed with the poetic appellation of Hannah, sup- 
posing he was addressing her, and shocked at his 
familiarity on so short an: acquaintance;,, frowned like 
a thunder-cloud, and retorted, “Shut your mouth!” 
He shut it. 


—Many churches have lost their carpets, cush- 
ions, &c., lately. Much trouble and vexation has been 
caused by these depredations. A few weeks ago thieves 
found their way into the Presbyterian church at Den- 
ellen, N.J., and intended to:-make a clean sweep of all 
movables. But they found the carpets nvarked under- 
neath thus: ‘Stolen from. Dunellen Presbyterian 
church.” Not caring to carry the evidence of their 
guilt with them, they left the carpets in the house. 


—It was my custom in my youth (says a cele- 
brated Persian writer) to rise from my sleep to watch, 
pray and read the Koran. Qne night as FE was thus en- 
gaged my father, a man of: practical virtue, awoke. 
“Behold,” said I to him, ‘thy other children are lost 
in irreligiou ‘umbers, while I alone wake to praise 
God.” “Son vf my soul,’ said he,, “it were better for 
thee to be engaged in irreligious:sleep than to awake to 
find fault with thy brethren.” 


—Two eminent clergymen of Brooklyn—the one 
an Episcopalian and the other a Unitarian—met in 
crossing the Wall Street ferry.. Joking being in order, 
the Churchman said: “ Brother —, if I were not an 
Episcopalian, I would be a Unitarian.” ‘“‘ Why so?” 
was the question. ‘Because, sir, I always had my 
mind made up to be either something or nothing!’’ was 
the answer. 

—‘*You have lost your baby, I hear,” said one 
gentleman to another. ‘Yes, poor little thing! it was 
only five months old. We-did all we could for it. We 
had four deetcrs, blistered its head and feet, put mus- 
tard poultices all over it, gave it nine calomel powders, 
leeched its temples, had it bled, gave it all kinds of 
medicines, and yet after a week’s illness it died.” 


—If we had a keen vision and feeling of all or- 
dinary human life, it would be like hearing the grass 
grow and the squirrel’s heart beat, and we should die 
of that roar which lies on the other side of silence. As 
it is, the quickest of us walk about well wadded with 
stupidity.—George Eliot. 


—Every religious and political innovation is op- 
posed by the timidity of some, the obstinacy and pride 
of others, and the ignorance of the bulk of mankind. 
All improvement, therefore, in religion and politics, 
must be gradual.—John Locke. 


—Medical societies are warned not to ask a cer- 
tain Western minister to preach for them. He has this 
text ready; ‘In his disease Asa sought not to the Lord, 
but to the physicians. And Asa slept with his fathers.” 


—An old German minister is said to have prayed : 
“QO Lord! when I try to do a little thing for thee, 
and give up something near to my heart, thou comest 
and givest me back a thousand times as much.” 


—The Chicago Post says : ‘‘ The season for being 
killed by base-ball opens a little late this year, but a 
satisfactory report has been received from Racine. Age 
twelve—hot liner in the stomach.” 

—A drunken man on the street Monday was ac- 
companied by sixty-five boys. The boys appeared to 
have thrown off the natural reserve of extreme youth 
and were very sociable.—Danbury News. 


—Doctrines are of use only as they are practiced. 
Men may go to perdition with their heads full of truth. 
To hold the truth and fight for it is one thing. To be 
sanctified through it is another.—H. L. Hastings. 
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The Little Folks. 


AN OLD STORY NEWLY TOLD. 


OMMY, prowling on the lawn, 
Spied a sparrow just at dawn 
Up and at her labors, ; 
Secure and sweet she hopped along, 
Or flying westward sang a song 
That roused her sleepy neighbors. 


But Tommy meant to break his fast. 
““ That tune, song sparrow, is your last 
Whatever you intended, 
Just light down on the grass again, 
Tl eat you up in seconds ten, 
And so your story’s ended.” 


‘The sparrow is a little chit 

And plain of dress, but full of wit; 

.So, when upon the grass she lit, 
And Tommy at a bound 

Had whisked her off behind a tree 

And growled, “I’ll make a meal of thee,” 

She plucked up courage, ‘‘ Tom,” said she, 
* Just set me on the ground. 

’ And do, I pray you, have the grace, 
Before you eat to wash your face” 








Tom was a cat of high degree 
And used to good society ; 

“* Your words are wise, you bird,” said he, 
“Though you’re a silly creature ;” 
Knowing that manners make the man, 
He set her down and slow began, 

With dignity, (cats only can) 
.To wash cach solemn feature. 


Scarce was his paw across his nose, 

Before aloft the sparrow rose. 

From tallest tree the garden grows, 
She sends him down a song. 

**O Tommy, don’t you wish you could 
For breakfast have a sparrow good? 
Birds are such dainty, tender food, 

And all to cats belong.” 


Tom cyed her with a rueful grin; 
**T must say, bird, you took me in, 
But long as I’ve to stay 
Upon this earth so full of cheat, 
Of artful birds and all deceit, . 
My breakfast when it’s caught I'll eat, 
My face wash when I may.” 
And so 
You know 
Do all the race of cats 


Until this day. R. M. 








MY LITTLE NEIGHBOR IN GREEN. 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


HAVE a curious little neighbor who always 
wears a green coat and has some droll ways. 

The coatis not plain green, either; it is relieved by 
wary black stripes, and gorgeously trimmed with three 
bands of gold-color down the back. Then he has a 
most dainty vest of gray, green pantaloons (very tight), 
and a pair of gold spectacles. 

He is a very dignified person, and his gold ‘“‘specs”’ 
make him look as wise as an owl. 

I said he was my neighbor, and he is; for he lives in 
a pond not far off. I suppose if you should see him 
sitting there on the bank, some morning, you would 
call him a frog; but that isn’t his ‘“ Sunday-go-to- 
meeting,” scientific name. You don’t suppose the wise 
men who give such hard names to all the innocent 
little creatures in the world (names that are always 
printed in italics, and you “‘skip’’) have neglected our 
little green friend, do you? 

By no means! He belongs to the Batrachian family. 

I wonder how he’d like it—if he knew it. 
} A droll thing about this little fellow is, that when he 
‘was a baby he wasn’t a little frog, but a little fish. He 
had a tail and gills, and swam around in the water like 
other fish. He was called a tadpole. 

As he grew, a wonderful change came over him. In 
the first place, his gills withered away. After a while, 
a pair of legs burst out of his skin. They grew quite 
long, and then another pair burst out in front of the 
first ones, and he became the»possessor of a tongue. 
‘The next thing that happened was, his long tail shrank 
away, his lungs developed, and at last he hopped out 
of the water a perfect frog—batrachian, I mean. 

If you think this too strange to be true, you can see 
the whole thing for yourself. Any time in the spring, 
go to the nearest frog-pond, where you will find plenty 
of the eggs floating on the surface. Gather a few, and 
put them in water. If you have an aquarium, put 
them in that, or in a globe with gold-fish, or even in a 
common dish. Then keep close watch of them, and 
you'll see all these wonders. 

I need not tell you anything about the voice of this 
little neighbor in green, for I am sure you’ve often 
heard it, in the twilight, when everything else is still. 
It must be admitted it is rather a harsh voice, and in 
old times, when the finest palaces were surrounded 
with frog-ponds, servants were kept stirring the water 
by the hour, to prevent the poor little fellows from 

‘singing. 

During the summer my little neighbor is a great 
eater, devouring a host of insects, worms, and such 
things. And so anxious is he to have them perfectly 
fresh, that he catches them alive and eats them at 
once. But in the fall he becomes melancholy, and 
leaves cff his focd. And when the weather gets too 
‘cool for his light.coat—he has no fur or feather over- 
coat, you know—he brries himself snugly in the mud 





at the bottom of his native pond, and goes to sleep for 
the winter. id 

A pretty good nap, I should think. 

He is often frozen, but he don’t seem to care for that. 
The first warm weather of spring brings him out, 
lively and bright as ever. 

This little fellow is the “edible” frog. That means 
he is eatable; and very nice he is to eat, too. You 
would never laugh at any one else after yeu had once 
eaten the delicate white meat that grows under his 
green skin. It tastes like tender young chicken, and I 
am sure I don’t see why a frog isn’t as pleasant to eat 
as a horrid-looking lobster. 

The Edible Frog has a cousin—the Green Tree-frog. 
This dainty little fellow is quite small, and lives on 
trees. His coat is green too, but it is a lighter color. 
If he is not so dignified as his cousin, he is much more 
graceful. 

Under his toes he has tiny suckers which enable him 
to hold on to the tree, no matter how smooth it may 
be, and even on to the under side of a leaf. To match 
his lighter coat, his vest is white, and he too spends his 
winters in a snug mud-bed at the bottom of a pond. 

There is another little “ batrachian’’ which looks 
like the frog, and thatis, the toad. But he is not half 
as interesting. In fact, he is a very unpleasant-looking 
creature. And he is only a distant cousin, after all. 








FREDDY AND HIS PONY. 


REDDY BARLOW had no brothers or sisters 

for playmates; but he had a little pony, of which 

he was very fond. The pony’s name was Bijou, which 

is the French for jewel. Ask some of your friends who 
have learned French to tell you how to pronounce it. 

Freddy thought Bijou a rare jewel indeed, and felt 
as proud as a king when mounted on his back; and 
Bijou seemed to take pride in doing his best when in 
the service of his young master. 

Bijou was very smart, and had learned some funny 
tricks. If Freddy walked up to him and made a bow, 
he would return the civility in the most polite manner; 
and when Freddy offered his hand, Bijou would raise 
his foot,—always his right foot,—and allow it to be 
shaken. But the funniest thing of all was his trick of 
laughing. Horses do not often laugh; but, at Fred- 
dy’s command, Bijou would open his mouth wide, and 
display his upper teeth in a most expressive smile. 

It was asad day for Freddy when he was told that he 
would have to part with his wonderful pony; but, Mr. 
and Mrs. Barlow being about to travel abroad, their 
place, and all that belonged to it, were sold, and Freddy 
was sent to school in a distant city. 

When he had become acquainted with his new school- 
fellows, he never tired of talking to taem about Bijou. 
He used to look wistfully at all the horses that he met 
in his walks, though he never expected to see his fayor- 
ite again. 

One day, however, as he was passing the gate of a 
handsome country-seat, he heard a familiar neigh ; and 
a horse came bounding down the cafriage-path. It 
was Bijou. At the first glance, he had recognized his 
master and galloped off to greet him. 

Freddy fairly danced with joy at the sight of his pet. 
He and Bijou were having a delightful interview, when 
a gentleman came to the gate, and said, ‘“‘How is it, my 
little man, that you and my pony take such a fancy to 
each other? I think you must be old friends.”’ 

Then Freddy told Bijou’s story from bezginning to 
end, and made him go through all his tricks; and the 
gentleman was so delighted with the performances, 
that he invited Freddy to come to his house every holi- 
day and take a ride upon the pony. 

Freddy did not refuse the invitation, you may be 
sure; and he and Iijou now enjoy their weekly gallop 
more than I can tell you.—The Nursery. 








A LITTLE HERO. 


HE terrible fire which desolated Chicago, is 
still fresh upon your minds. Many incidents 
which occurred while the flames were devouring cher- 
ished and happy homes, are worthy of record. We 
will now give one as an example of honest faithful- 
ness. 
It is said that a wealthy widow on the north side of 
the city, was struggling alone, on that never to be for- 
gotten Monday evening, to save some of her personal 
goods, when a small and unknown boy came to her and 
said: 

“T have been sent by your friend to ask if I can do 
anything to help you.” 

The lady gave him a box, and told him the best he 
could do for her was to take care of that, as it was very 
valuable. He disappeared with it, and she carried 
trunk after trunk to a place of supposed safety, saw 
them all burned, and finally barely escaped with her 
own life. 

All that night and the following Tuesday passed, and 
nothing was heard from the boy or box. Her dia- 
monds. worth thousands of dollars, jewelry, choice sil- 
ver, aua some rare relics were in it, and she was more 
troubled for its loss than that of her house and furni- 
ture. 

But Tuesday night the boy was found sitting on the 
box, which he had buried in the sand on the lake shore. 
He had been there twenty-four hours, at one time was 
obliged to half bury himself to escape the devouring 
fire. The poor boy was hungry and very tired, but he 
never once thought of deserting his charge. 

Dcx’t you think, dear readers, that such faithfulness 





is beyond praise? How many of you could have re- 
sisted going to see after the fire, or to obtain food, and 
in thus deserting your post, perhaps have forgotten 
exactly where the treasure was buried, or returned to 
find it stolen? But the faithful boy, though the flames 
were almost scorching him, and he was half starved 
and wearied out, never wavered in doing right. 

Now shall we give you a little incident of generous 
self-denial? 

After the fire, a poor little newsboy was selling pa- 
pers. He saw much of suffering and misery about him, 
and it touched his heart. He thought he was able to 
earn something, while others were perfectly helpless, 
so he took his pennies, went to the relief committee 
and said: 

“Here’s fifteen cents, it is all I have got, may be it’ll 
do a little good.” 

Could he do more than give his all? And was not 
this unselfish gift from the poor little newsboy equal, 
in the sight of our Heavenly Father, to thousands from 
the rich ?—School-day Visitor. 








TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD.—“ Willie, why were. 
you gone so long for the water?” asked the teacher of 
a little boy. ; 

‘“We spilled it, and had to go back and fill the 
bucket again,’”’ was the prompt reply; but the bright, 
noble face was a shade less bright, less noble, than 
usual, and the eyes dropped beneath the teacher's 
gaze. 

The teacher cressed the room and stood by another, 
who had been Willie’s companion. 

“Freddy, were you not gone for the water longer 
than was necessary ?”’ 

For an instant Freddy’s eyes were fixed on the floor, 
and his face wore a troubled look. But it was only for 
an instant—he looked frankly up to his teacher’s face. 

““Yes, ma’am,”’ he bravely answered; “ we met little 
Harry Braden and stopped to play with him, and then 
we spilled the water and had to go back.”’ 

Little friends, what was the difference in the answers 
of the two boys? Neither of them told anything that 
was not strictly true. Which one of them do you think 
the teacher trusted more fully after that? And which 
was the happier of the two ?—Selected. 








‘* Mother, mother,” cried a young rook, return- 
ing hurriedly from its first flight, ‘‘ I’m so frightened! 
I’veseen such a sight!” ‘‘ What sight, my son?" asked 
the rook. ‘‘Oh! white creatures, screaming and run- 


. hing, straining their necks, and holding their heads 


ever so high. See, mother, there they go!” ‘“ Geese, 
my son; merely geese,”’ calmly replied the sapignt 
parent bird. ‘ Through life, child, observe, that when 
you meet any one who makes a great fuss about him- 
self, and tries tolift his head higher than the rest of 
the world, you may set him down at once to bea 
goose.”’—Selected. 








PUZZLES. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 
13 letters. 
13, 5,8, 8, 9, 3, a deity worshiped by the Syrians. 
4, 13, 2, one of the children of Gad. 
10, 7, 2, 8, a city of Judah. 
6, 2, 8, 12, 9, 3, a tribe of Israel. 
11, 2, 18, a land where the Syrians once dwelt. 
5, 13, 7, one of David’s great officers. 
1, 7, 138, a mode of settling disputes. 
3, 7, 5, 3, a Village of Galilee. 
The whole is a proverb of Solomon. 


DIAL PUZZLE. 

1. Mountains. 2. A measure. 3. A poem. 4. A bird. 5, A 
cause of suffering. 6. A kind of wood. 7. Ananimal. 8. A 
enare. 9. A boy’s name. 10. An oriental denomination of 
money. 11. Anobleman. 12. A trick. 

A letter stands at_each hour-point, the initial of a word of 
four letters terminating ina common center. These initials 
from one o’clock to twelve form 

An important part of the universe. 
OCTAGON PUZZLE. 
the earth. 
at no time. 
* a gap. 
a weaving. 
admonition (reversed). 
a country in Africa. 
* a pronoun. 

The eight sides make up the name of a celebrated American 

patriot. W. DINWOODIE. 


MARIA. 


Bunny. 
ai 


* 


eee He 


* 
7 
* 
* 
* 


ee ee HHH 

eye eee 

“eee * 
* 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1st. Transpose a Bible shepherd and get a grandson of Jacob, 
fit, a bundle, to fester. 

2nd. Transpose a vehicle and get food, a companion, gentile, 
a girl’s name. 

8rd. Transpose a Shakespearean king and getan English title, 
and true. W. DINWOODIE. 

SANS TETES. 

(1.) Benead a vessel, and leave a vessel. (2.) Courageous, and 
leave to be delirious. (3.) A kind of helmet, and leave a con- 
stelle ion. (4.) The goddess of night, and leave an animal. 

Luv D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 19. 
Scriptural Eni,ma.—" Pray without ceasing.”—ISABEL, BUNNY. 
Fiona, MINNIE, Louis. 
Double Acrostic.—Shakespeare. ‘‘ The Tempest.’—BUNNY, FLORA. 
Riddle.—Snufiers.—BUNNY. 
Quadruple ‘tae 


AlLengtE 

e St AticalL 
DePaRte D 
AmErcC E 
RaNcHe BUNNY, FLORA. 


Hidden Animals.—Bear, deer, ram, men. Rat, clam, lamb, elk, ass, 
Gute, dam,camel. Cat, pig. Cow.—BUNNY, WILLIE WINKIE, ADDIB, 
ORA. 


Puzzle for the Little Ones.—" He that is slow to anger ia better tham 
the mighty.”—BUNNY, WILLIE WINKI&, ADDIE. 
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WHAT THE CHORUS THINKS OF ITSELF. 
{From the Boston Daily Advertiser.) ’ 
RANKLY, the chorus says, we 
think there are too many of us. 
This is not a new idea, but we wish it un- 
derstood that the chorus know it only too 
well. We think the next Festival choir 
should not exceed ten thousand. As we 
number twenty thousand we wish to 
come on separate days. One-half on one 
day, the rest another time. We all in- 
tend to come, but we know our own 
weakness, and we will submit to any ar- 
rangement that will enable us to do our- 
selves justice. Twenty thousand can sing 
a slow psalm together, but one-half of 
our seats are exceedingly poor, and so far 
from the conductor that in concerted 
music the parts are confused, and we 
spoil our own efforts. To sit among the 
red-booked multitude and see their earn- 
estness, pride and sweet-tempered good- 
nature under trial is as entertaining as it 
is instructive. Breezes of indignation. 
gusts of mild petulancy, ripples of mer- 
riment and solemn calms of serious- 
ness sweep over the excitable company 
quickly. A spirit of unrest sometimes 
appears, and at other moments the sopra- 
nos are almost tearful, and the tenors 
grim and dejected. It has never been 
our experience to witness so much emo- 
tion among so many people. They rise 
to heights of aspiring resolve and duty, 
and are provoked at trifles. Taken asa 
whole they seem what they are—a re- 
fined, serious, cultivated and enthusiastic 
set of people—a worthy assembly of rep- 
resentative Americans. Itis plain they 
seem a trifle proud, and a little dissatis- 
fied. Proud that they have done so well 
under their many discouragements, and 
vexed at the mismanagement of some of 
the leaders. They seem a trifle hurt at 
their treatment, and supremely happy 
that they have doneso well at times. They 
know they have failed, and they know 
how and why it happened. With the 
most loyal seelings toward the projectors 
of the festival, and thankful to them for 
affording them so much pleasure, they 
still venture to hold a few opinions of 
their own on the matter. . .... 

The performance of ‘God save the 
Queen ’”’ was a mortifying failure. We 
know it, and we know why and how it 
happened. Never was there a choir 
more dead in earnest to do its best than 
assembled that day. Each had a book 
containing printed directions for the 
performance of each line. The conductor 
rises and at once violates the rules. The 
printed rules say the organ is to give the 
signal to rise. Our leader beckons us, and 
we scramble up in mortified confusion, 
and the prelude starts. At the marked 
place the choir and organ come in with 
precision. At once we are treated like 
children, and bid be silent, and the New 
York critics laugh and sneer at the 
failure. Now we are utterly at sea, and 
the rest of the performance goes into 
history a wretched fiasco. Who’s fault 
is it? Not ours, certainly. ..... 
If this had happened once we would say 
nothing. It happened several times, and 
each time the twenty thousand ladies 
and gentlemen were compelled to bear 
the blame of failures they did not bring 
about. ; 

We think it a great mistake to change 
the leader. Give us one conductor 
through every choral number. We 
learn to know his every sign, and learn 
to rely on him. Few people in the audi- 
ence can understand the sense of uncer- 
tainty and positive alarm that spreads 
over the choir at sight of a new leader. 
‘We admire Mr. Paine, and we have re- 
hearsed his splendid music with care and 
pleasure, yet hundreds of sopranos were 
ready to cry with vexation at their fail- 
ure to attack the first line. They had 
been taught to watch for a certain sign 
tosing. The strange conductor was not 
understood, and the piece fell dead. 
Under Zerrahn it would have been a 

' triumph for us and the talented com- 
poser. Mr. Tourjee, Mr. Keller and 
Franz Abt command our respect and af- 
fection everywhere except when on one 
six feet of boarding, and that is the con- 
‘ductor’s platform. Great composers, 
fine musicians, no doubt, but they were 





ways, and we understood not theirs, and 
the result was very sad. 

.:+ » Lastly, let us never be asked 
again to sing songs in mass. Choral and 
concerted sacred music is our only forte. 
In it we can succeed—in anything else 
we are very unhappy, and we know it. 


AN ADMIRAL IN EMBRYO. 
(From the New York Herald.] 

HE Board of Education building, 

in Elm Street, yesterday, had some 
attractions for the aspirants to honors 
such as Farragut and Nelson won in 
shrouds and smoke. There were twenty- 
six of them, all boys, some of them plainly 
dressed, some attired in fine raiment and 
bearing all the marks of gentle rearing, 
and one shambling fellow, whose collar- 
less shirt, sieve-like shoes, coarse, dirty 
clothes and unkempt hair seemed to in- 
dicate that he had no right to be there; 
that his proper sphere of life would be 
acting the part of a wharf rat or market 
bummer. He spoke to nobody and no- 
body spoke to him, yet there was in that 
face the lock of reliance and resignation. 

The boys were waiting for the examin- 
ation of applicants for the cadetship in 
the Naval Academy, in the gift of Colonel 
W.R. Roberts, of the Fifth Congressional 
district. At ten the boys filed into the 
room. . . . All but eight were ruled 
out of the race, either on account of being 
under the age of fourteen or for some 
physical disqualification. . . . Their 
names being called they filed within the 
railing, and took their seats. Last to en- 
ter was O’Keefe, the “‘ ragged buffer,” as 
he was dubbed by a spectator without the 
building, and his appearance attracted 
much notice, but little or no comment. 

The examination lasted from about 
eleven A. M. until nearly three P. M.; but 
before it was half through everybody 
was interested and amazed at ‘the collar- 
less O’Keefe, who stood by the desk with 
open mouth, distended nostril, sparkling 
gray eyes, and head thrown forward to 
catch the questions put by Mr. Harrison. 
While at rest in that attitude, he remind- 
ed the beholder of a sprightly dog catch- 
ing flies. This is perhaps an ungenerous 
comparison, butis nevertheless a homely 
one. Without hesitating he answered 
nearly every question quickly, his eye 
still set upon the propounder; then his 
mouth would close an instant, only to 
open for the next question. There was 
smiling all around the room, and the 
whisper passed, ‘‘That boy wins; see if 
he don’t.’”’” And he did. He evidently 
saw that the eyes of the nation were upon 
him, and, to use his language after, he 
“put in his best licks.”’ 

It was a sore disappointment to the 
other boys, who were well dressed and 
had beautiful white skins, to see the hon- 
ors borne off by that frizzly-headed fel- 
low, who modestly took the hands of his 
teacher, Mr. Duffie, and others who 
rushed forward to congratulate him. The 
young admiral in embryo did not want 
to see the effect of his triumph upon the 
defeated, but suddenly disappeared be- 
fore the Herald reporter could sieze his 
hat and cane to follow. 

From neighbors of the young cadet, 
the reporter learned that young O’Keefe 
has been attending school pretty regu- 
larly since he was eight years old, assist- 
ing to support his parents and three sis- 
ters by selling papers in the morning 
and evening, and running errands about 
Washington Market and the piers. He 
has some reputation as a “ wharf-rat,” 
and many stories are told of Johnny 
O’Keefe diving from the yard-arms of 
vessels into the river, swimming under a 
vessel’s bottom, and making nude excur- 
sions to upper air in the rigging of mer- 
chantmen. In personal appearance he is 
one who can elbow his way in the world. 
He has a bright, sparkling gray eye, 
black hair that does not leok as if it had 
ever made the acquaintance of a comb, 
muscular limbs, a moderate-sized head, 
and an aquiline nose. His gait isa sham- 
bling, ungainly one; and when in the 
street, selling papers, he has all the ap- 
pearance of a saucy, Overgrown news- 
boy, who feels that, no matter how the 
world wags, he is sure.to “be gay and 
happy still.” 

In front of the office of an evening 
newspaper, the reporter found the news- 





Herald office with a view of conversing 
with him. 

“Look here, Admiral,” said the re- 
porter. ‘What did yed run away for so 
quickly after the examnnation ?”’ 

‘‘Because I didn’t want to stay and 
have them fellers, with white paper col- 
lars, stare at me. So I jist let out for 
home, you see.”’ 

ORATORY AND ELOCUTION. 
{From the Nation.] ; 

HE college commencements, too, 
which take place at this time of 
the year, produce a flood of oratory of 
their own. . . . Hundreds of young 
men during the present, and coming 
month deliver speeches of greater or less 
merit, under greater or less difficulties of 
temperament and training, and go out 
into the great world to deliver thousands 
of speeches, and thousands of sermons 
more, to warn their fellow-citizens dur- 
ing the next forty years against coming 
Greeleys, or to kindle their enthusiasm 
for the Better Life or the Good Estate. 
So that the subject of oratory, which oc- 
cupies much of the attention of instruc- 
tors of youth during the month of June 
in every year, occupies the. mind of the 
whole community in a somewhat pain- 
ful manner this year. Some, who are 
tired of speech-making, have only one 
wish with regard to oratory, and that is, 
that it may speedily and for ever disap- 
pear from thelist of humane arts. Others, 
and they are the vast majority, who be- 
lieve that it meets one of the needs of 
human nature, and must always play a 
prominent part in the goyernment of 
free States, inquire daily, as they writhe 
or doze under torrents of rant or com- 
monplace, delivered by madmen or 
clowns, whether early instruction could 
not do more to make the public speaker 
a more natural or more pleasing being. 
The subject of teaching elocution has; 
consequently of late years furnished 
matter of much excited debate in vari- 
ous colleges, and revealed a great deal of 
diversity of sentiment. Thecontroversy 
has been stimulated by those admirable 
lectures—in some respects unrivaled lec- 
tures—which Henry Ward Beecher has 
been delivering to the theological stu- 
dents at Yale College, and in which he 
has taken the strongest ground in favor 
of early and careful instruction in elocu- 
tion—that is, in the management of the 

voice and body in public speaking. 

The opponents of elocution, and its 
advocates, as a part of the educational 
curriculum, do not, however, we make 
bold to say, approach the subject from 
the same point of view, and are there- 
fore likely to fight oninterminably with- 
out reaching any satisfactory conclusion. 
Those who live in the world and occupy 
themselves with the affairs of daily life, 
who see what takes place in the public 
meeting, at the bar, and in the pulpit, 
or, in other words, who watch the work- 
ing of the agencies by which public 
opinion is shaped and the current of 
affairs directed, are deeply and often 
painfully impressed, and well they may 
be, by the extent to which what are 
called “ educated men”’ and “ thoughtful 
men” neglect, and even despise, the arts 
by which influence over the popular 
mind is won and retained. The press has 
either slipped out of their hands or has 
not been taken hold of by them, and the 
stump has goneall but completely into the 
control of demagogues and charlatans, 
or of well-meaning but foolish and slen- 
derly furnished persons, whose sense of 
the right is apt to make the right con- 
temptible. Nevertheless, there are many 
examples both in the pulpit and on the 
stump, or, to speak more respectfully, 
on the “‘ rostrum,” of the enormous ad- 
vantages which a really well-trained 


orator with a well-stocked mind still pos- 
sesses, even in the rudest contests of the 
forum; plenty of illustrations of what 
might be done by men who to silver 
tongues and graceful gesture added con- 
science and knowledge, to stem the tide 
of ignorance and folly, and tostrengthen 
the supremacy over our affairs of ‘the 
sober second thought” which has already 
arrested our steps on the brink of so 
many precipices. 








MARRIED. 
On Wednesday, §ur9 19, at “ old Homestead in 


Hunter, Greene N. the Rev. Gro. A. 
HOWARD, of’ Catskin, HENRY FOSTER 
. te MAR ¥ K,, daughter of 


M.D., of Clifton ‘sian, 
Wa. W. EDWARDS, of Brooklyn, N. Y. No cards, 











[For the week ending June 29.] 











eer PRICE CURRENT AND MARKET SUM- 
MARY, corrected by the American Grocer, 161 
Willian nea N. 
Fruits. 
Gunpowa'r#0 di 212 Raisins 
perial.... 40 @1 06 tay naeb-« @2 
Tyson Re 40 Gite Half Bxs.1 8 @1 8 
Y’g Hyson.. 40 @110 = Bxs... 8 @ 9 
nkay... 30 @ 35 alencia.. 2k@ 18 
Japan....... 40 @100 Lo’seMus- 
Oolong...... 40 w1 00 catel.... .. 3 48 
Souchon, 40 @1 00 Seedless ..6 50 @6 75 
Rio, Ordi'y. 3 @ 2%| New: 9%@ 9% 
, Ordi’y OWsecers oe 
ee @ 21 Old.. - 6€@ 8 
me..... 21 @ 21% | Curran 
Choice . 214%@ 22 wm Sahiadl as 9 
Maracaibo.. 21 @ 23 | Citron. 
Java.Brown @ %& Canned Frait, waves 
Pale 23 @ 2% | Peache: 
Mocha.... .. @ 2 8-lb.. 32% @3 75 
8. b.......22 @2 50 
Allspice 15 @ 16 | Tomatoes: 
epper...... 21K%@ 22% SS er. 225 @2 40 
Cinnamon... 38 @ 39 | 2-Ib........ 10 @1% 
Nutmegs....115 @1 18 2-lb cans 
24 @ 25 | Corn........ 3 50 
15 Lima Beans 2 9 
Lh. @1 6 — apples © @2 60 
Pea: 00 @3 25 
¥@ 143 Cheerios. 50 @i 00 
Powdered... 14%@ 13 | Gr’n Gages.6 00 @6 25 
Granulated: 12%@ — | Bikberries..1 75 @2 00 
Cut Loaf.... 15 @ 15% | Cove Oyst’s.2 25 @2 30 
A cos SEQ: T1955 7 21D. 5.50550 <4 30 @1 40 
-. i @— Lobsters.. “3 2 
C..... 104@ 10% | ee 22 
& Yellow.. 10 ‘| Pkld_ Oyst’s 
Brown...... 94@ 9% in Glass. . @5 00 
In bhas.: Cond. Mili, 
Porto Rico. — _ per case... Ro 
Demarara.. — — Bice, 
Muscovado. — - eens .. 8X@ 10 
In boxes: 8 @ 8K 
Havana..... - Saat” T%@ 1% 
Mola asses. Soap. 
N. Orleans.. 68 @ 9% Castile: 
——_ a 422 @ R White..... 18 @ 19 
Dem 35 @ 45 Mottled... 12%@ 16 
English ia 3 @ 48 Domestic 10 @ 10% 
mily : 
White Dripsi } @130 nic, alia 7%@ 8 
Cres % @ 8% No. 1...... 446@ 5 
ean? ee 58 @ 6 | Pyle’s O.K. 9%@ 10 
Sugar house 25 @ 45 P.& G.’s Ole- 
alt, BG och oct - &e@ 8 
Per sack: Dobbin’s 
Ashton’s....3 30 @3 40 Electric R¥@ 13 
Marshall’s. .2 60 @2 65 Starch. 
Worth’gton 260 @265 | Laundry... 6 @ 9 
Insm. Bags 8 @ 9 Pat. Gloss.. 10 @ 10% 
“  Po’kts 5 @ 5%] Corn Starch 
Ground, per for culina- 
doz. in sm. ry use..... 10 ll 
boxes..... 110 





SUMMARY OF THE MARKET. 
(Week ending June 29.) 


Teas.—The high opening prices of new teas in 
China has removed the confidence of importers, 
and full prices for invoices are again asked. At 
the auction sale Thursday, prices obtained were 
very satisfactory to sellers. Aninvoice of re 
and Japans were sold. Several : — sales are to 
be held within the next two we 

Coffees.—In invoices there is nothing doin; ng but 
holders, expecting a good demand in July, st ide- 
mand extreme prices. Stocks here and at Rio are 
large. Some re-shipments from Europe are on the 
way and are offered at less than present market 
rates. Distributive demand from the interior for 
delivery after July 1, is good at former prices, less 
the reduction in duty o 3e. Werevise our quo 
je oe to correspond with the new currency 

Sugar.—Refined has declined, the production 
being feeconaea by the partial resuming of 0} onera- 
tions by refiners. The strike is about over, but the 
refineries will not work to their full capacity for 
some days z$ Prices are irregular. ards are 

roportiona: ly higher, Crushed and Powdered be- 
ngin light stock. Raws are in large stock, but 
peices continue firm. Desirable grocery grades 
seare 

Molasses.—New Orleans is scarce. Prime to 
fancy grades in demand at an advance of 2@5c. per 
gallon. 








Produce. 


[For the week ending June 27]. 
By I. E. THURBER, 
106 Broad Street, New York. 


BREADSTUFES, PROVISIONS, &c. 
Flour.—The liberal extent of arrivals of Flour 
and Grain at the Sea-board and Lake Ports, and 
the anicing sents of of priceS — greatly surprised 
the trade ‘all and inter 
toy flour are node y Ww ar at lower prices. 
t the close shipping brands of fresh ground were 
fairly active bers buy very sparingly, mostly 
for ocal demand. The crops of inter and 
Spring wheat have improved under the late rains, 
althou h, in some sections of the States and Can- 
ada, arge areas of winter-sown have been 
loughed up. Stock of wheat here is about uae 4 
bush. uote Flour: Sour per bbl. at $5 00@600; N 
3 80@5 15; Superfine 5 00; State Extra br 6 oa 
6 80; Btate Faneydo 7 15@7 75; Western Shipping Ex- 
nnesota Extras 6 60@8 75; Good 








choice wy FH Wheat Extras 6 76@8 50; Extra 

ber, Ind., Ohio ond ich» = ree. 10; one Ind. 

and Illinois, superfine, 5 45@6 hio oop 

axe e (Shipping) 6. 6 eat 10; Ohio, ay Treas 
ds ‘ 25@8 " Won’ mxtra, Tad, 


io, TS 

Suu peal 5 00@10; Ag oes BS Extra do. do., 10 10@10 40; 
St. a Single Extras, § 2509 75; St. Louis Double 
Ext @10 Louis Triple E 

11 S0@13 75; Genesee BR ., 8 20@9 75. So 
Flour is offered more freel 1, and the low and 
medium grades are easier. t the close there was 
a fair demand at the concession. Baltimore, Alex. 
and aa etown, mixed to good oe 6 00:26 70; do. 
do. tra and Family, 7 60@18 25; Richmond 
ah Superfine: 6 80@8 40; Richmond Country, 
Extra, 9 50; Delaware, 8 25@1000; Baltimore 
Howard Street Brands, | 8 25@9 75; Hagerstown and 
oe Extras, 825@975. Rye Flour isin limited 
demand and lower : Western, 4 10@4 70; State and 
80. Corn Meal is dull but 
Q 3 50; Western, 3 45@3 est 
Br’re 3 $5@3 90. Canadian Flour is 
bs hear ath . 9 Lo California Flour is very dull 


GRAIN. 

Wheat is easier and for export fairly active. 
Quote No. 2 Milwaukee in store $159 afloat $1 L616, 
and $1 60 for same to arrive in ten da 
Red Western in store. A small lot of new White 
——— sold at $2. The first sale this season. 

‘orn is more lenty butactive. The ar- 
rivals this day were 428. bush. Quote 634@64 for 
steamer, 64% @65)< for sail; 76 for Western Yellow; 

76@78 for Western White; Southern White nominal 
at 90c.; market closing at 64% for good sail mixed. 

Oats.—Moderatel 5 eotive, uote State Mixed 

ic. afloat; Western afloat; 454 in store, and 47 
= for White Western Ohio and Yowa on the 


Butter.—Business in Butter is very dull. The 
check in receipts of Orange Co. = Creamery 
Pails has advanced that grade five cents per Ib. 

uote State, Orange Co. and ereennany. pails, 28@30; 

— pails, common to fair, 18@22; State, half aed 

; Sta pte firkins, prime vehowsal @2i; Sta! 
Weiah, fine State, common to fair, Bao 
estern, anne, y yellow, i7@19; Western, common 
ba fair, 10@15; Grease butter, 7@8. 
Che emee— The ms mares is dull gna with lower ten- 


ial fancy Rte 
date Peeited parcels Cou; Ohio 


and private ries, 10@12. 
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Financial. 


For the week ending June 29th. 

Gold took an upward turn at the close of the 
week. The bids for Government gold at the Sub- 
Treasury on Thursday amounted to $5,215,000, at 
prices ranging from 112.93 to 113.324; and the 
awards, $2,000,000, were made at 113.32}¢ to 113.19. 
The rates paid for carrying at this end of the 
week were as high as 4 per cent. 

Government Bonds were strong and advanc- 
ing in price, owing to an increased demand and a 
rather scant supply. The Sub-Treasury on Wed- 
nesday disbursed $102,000 in the redemption of 5.20 
bonds, and $1,720,000 on account of interest. 

The Money Market has been easy, with an 
abundant supply at 3to 4 percent. Prime business 
paper is discounted at 6 to 7 percent. A heavy 
failure in the straw goods business (Baldwin, Rice 
& Read), was announced on Wednesday, but prices 
were not sensibly affected, although the debts were 
something like a million and the assetssmall. The 
large disbursements of coin in payment of the July 
interest on Government and miscellaneous bonds, 
will bring a very large amount of money upon the 
market, and will doubtless stimulate the demand 
for permanent investments. 

Stocks were irregular and lower on Thursday, 
put there were subsequently some signs of im- 
provement. 

Foreign Exchange advanced in price on 
Thursday. A leading banker sold to a broker in 
one lot £100,000 sterling sixty-day bills at 109% less 
% per cent., and £50,000 at 109% less 1-16 per cent., 
upon which they advanced their rates to 110. The 
market closed strong at that rate, and 110% for 
sight notes. 


The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 
























Riven cisncitndeninnescotsend (lowest, 113),1133¢, 1135 
oe a eee 112%,112%, 112,113 
WB Gs MB ese ccccecocces 11436 114 ,1145¢ ,114%,1153¢ 
eS ls Esa hap ivcadeccosticesnad 1193 ,1199¢ 12014 
U. 8S. 5-20, 62, coup.........00. 114 %,1144%,114,114 1144 
U. 8. 5-20,°64. coup.........006. 114%, 11444, 114,114 1144 
UD. 8. 5-20, °65, coup........... 145,114 % 1144114411534 
TW BB, We, CORRicccccccccscces 117% 117% 117411834 
We icasncsccnscricrcncae 110% 110% 110 ¥ 11134 
U.S. 10-40, coup............. 111% ,1114,111% 111 ¥,11214 
TE I a ad nnincccciccsccuccs .. D149f,1145¢,115 
MF. O. S H. BR. COM. MR ioc cisvnvcciccsd 97% 97% 97% 
N. Y.C. & H. R. con. scrip..... 97 34,9756 97 36,9734 97% 
inns, saapenserkomeasesanenen 11634 115% 116,115 ¥ 

220 T5396, 75% 73% 

72% ,7344,73% 

Northwestern pref.. .........+,20+55 90:56 ,903¢ ,904,901¢ 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 5414 5324 5454 ,535¢ 
Milwaukee & St.Paul pref....... ore ris ALN eS 4 
ID Sasiivccnitasoninenanenraid . 9636 964 WY 9636 
Lake Shore scrip........... poseneeesane g 
Rock Island. — oS Weksccemnseemecene —— vice 
New ise , Con Schiainetinaihbin teadilitads dekdl 110 
Pacific M 


Vestern tan. 
1 _ Pacific. 


skesan 73 2 








Dry Goods. 


For the week ending June 29th. 












































Prints. Brown Sheetings & 
American Star...... is Shirtings, 
wiki 4-4 Atlantic A........ 14% 
4-4 a CREE 4 
44 Pacific Extra...... 4 
Conestoga........ ... A)! es Spee 4 
Amoskezg.. ...10 4-4 Appleton A.. 144 
Ancona... 4-4 Indian Head... .! 436 
Arnolds 4-4 Cabot A 13. 
Garner 4-4 Atlantic L........ 11346 
America 4-4 Indian ae C.13346 
Dunnell 4-4 Broadway......... 2% 
Oriental...........-.+- 4-4 Dwight W erececcse L234 
BPTABWUe| ...2.002 coccee 4-4Mass BB......... < 
| | _eREerS 40 in Pepperell 46 
Merrimack Bi cccce 13% 
Merrimack W.. 33“ = O.... 12% 
Cocheco........... 4 = \ 
London Mourning 30 “* Bedford R....... 4 
Simpsons do .. 11 | 33“ Ind. Orch’d BB..124 
Spragues Shirting...11} | 33 “* a. Orch’d W..11% 
Spragues rug... eel | 30 * J ree % 
{moskeas os Mis 6 30 ** Indian Head....12% 
allar; _ PORTE V 
7A a= eens Ticks. 
Hartford. Peneercacined 1234 | Pittsfield... 
‘ i Brunswick .. 
Amoskeag D. 
7] ved Cc. 
» & 
rye oe Hamilton. ....200cc06< 
Printed Armure Stripes. 
Re 10% 
ER: 13% 
3¢ | Haymaker............ 1 
la — oe aphacacevsens 13 Hamilton.......... ee 
renee apace hes ee 
Naumk’g a sn od Denims. 
Cambri Blue Hill......... | 
Basonvine, “paper. Hi TOOMOONE. <5... <ccs 2 
8. 8S. & Sor 11% | Haymaker...... 34 
Victo ry ie eee 8 RRR IE 20 
Amoskeag.......... 26 
Pearl River........... 26 
Checks, 
Joneek canteen sie ecdia 
mber! _- oa 
Star No. isigeint 
Park ‘ 





ark 1. 
Union“ 20.. 
50. 
Brown Drills. = 
Poppereli..------ 
PB as csvnsicncctasa 1% 


Cottonades, 
N. Y. M. Camlet Jeans?23 
D&T..35 


i | Whittenton D & T...35 
40 | York Checks.......... 20 
M5 





see 
n 08d n. 
94 = Lt4 


10-4 -50 
Canton Flannels. 
Mass R 13 





Holyoke..............3) 
Be mys Flannels. 
Daakascedevaeed 51% 
Belvidere Bccee s0000D 
t ee 
| A ee pea 35 
Kentucky Jeans. 
eae 15% 
MOBGOR occ cccvcceces 
Mohican ..........25@27 
_ eee <a 
Elk Island... voeeeedag 








BUSINESS N@TICES. 








HARVEY FISK. A. 8. Hato. 
= FISK & HATCH, BANKERS. 
- No. 5 NASSAU-8T., NEw. YORK. 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD, extending from the Chesapeake Bay 
to the Ohio River, and connecting atits eastern 
terminus with European and coastwise lines of 
steamers, and at the western termini with 
12,000 miles of inland river routes, as well as 
the whole railroad system of the West, North- 
west and Southwest, 30,000 miles in extent, is 
new nearly finished, and within the present 
year will be prepared for extensive business 
in the transportation of products between the 
principal cities at the West and the Atlantic 
coast cities, for which ITs SHORT LINE AND LOW 
GRADES RENDER IT PECULIARLY FAVORABLE. 
It also affords a new outlet for a large and su- 
perior agricultural territory, and opens to 
market the richest coal and iron deposits on 
this Continent, besides traversing a beautiful 
and picturesque country abounding in medic- 
inal Springs and Summer resorts. 

We have for sale on behalf of the Company, 
and recommend as a substantial and secure in- 
vestment, the remainder of their 

SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 

Secured by mortgage on the whole railroad 
line, equipment, franchises, &c. Principal re- 
deemable in coin, 1899; interest payable, also 
in gold, May and November; denominations, 
$1,000, $500 and $100, coupon or registered, 
Price 94 and accrued interest. Full informa- 
tion furnished on application. 

FISK & HATCH. 


I WILL SEND GRATIS one of our elegant Pat- 
ent Bolster Spring Bed Bottoms to any person 
getting up a — of 6 at $35. One to any ad- 
dress on recei ~ of $7, and to Clergymen on re- 
ceipt of $5. Packs in small bundle, as first- 
class freight. Requires only one mattress, no 
bolster. See cut on 2d Cover ting of ag No. 
** Equal to any I ever used.”’— S Meth. “ Un- 
surpassed at any rice.’ "—N. Y. Daily News. 
“Best ever invented.’—Daily Witness. Ad- 
dress, with inside measure of bed, or for + 
cular, Rev. HENRY BAKER, 326 ith Ave., N. 

ALL SHOULD DO IT.—Not one-half the read- 
ers of the CHRISTIAN UNION have yet pro- 
cured the first number of THE SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH, the new monthly p —_—s by S. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Those who 
have not should do it at once by sending 20 
cents to the publisher, or $2.00 for a year’s 
subscription. 








JULY INVESTMENTS. — 


A RAILROAD BOND 


AND 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE 
COMBINED. 





The 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad are a REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE 
AND RAILROAD BOND COMBINED upon 
Property worth TREBLE the issue of the 
Bonds. 

They are a first and only lien upon the Road, 
its Equipments, its Traffic, and also upon a 
clean Government Grant of 50,000,000 acres of 
the best Mineral, Agricultural and Timber 
lands in the country. 

The value of this unprecedented Land 
Grant, taken at the average at which other 
Railroad Companies have sold their lands, is 
$7.04 per acre—equal to $161,000 per mile, or 
more than three times the possible cost of con- 
struction and equipment of the Road. 

And, with few exceptions, thé average selling 
price has increased from year to year. The 
Northern Pacific lands are represented by 
those who have gone over them to be superior 


to most of the above, and their ultimate value. 


can scarcely be estimated. 

The large and rapid sales of the Bonds, and 
their absorption by Savings Banks and other 
conservative moneyed institutions, show at 
once their popularity with the people, and 
their high credit among financial men. 

Their present selling price is par and ac- 
crued interest in currency. They are EXEMPT 
from U. 8. TAX—HAVE 30 YEARS TO RUN, AND 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ARE PAYABLE IN 
GOLD. 

The yearly dividend on this Road cannot fail 
to be equal to nearly 10 per cent. on its total 
cost, taking the earnings of the present Pac‘fic 
Road as a basis of estimate. 

5-20 Bonds and all marketable securities re- 
ceived in exchange, without expense to the 
investor, at their highest current price. 





JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 





: THE 
CANADA SOUTHERN 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 30 Years 


7 per ct. Gold Bonds, 


AT 
99 and Accrued Interest. 


The Road runs from Buffalo to the Detroit River 
and is the eastern link in the new AIR LINE from 
BUFFALO TO CHICAGO, and has been under 
construction for about two years past by railroad 
men who have seen the necessity for a STEEL 
RAIL, LOW GRADE SHORT ROUTE between 
the great railroad systems which diverge from Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Buffalo. 

Among the builders of the road, by whose cash 
subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have already 
been graded, bridged and made ready for the su- 
perstructure, a large part of the steel rails bought, 
all of the materials for the stations and a part of 
the equipments purchased, are: 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. TRACY, 
DAVID DOWS, WM. L. SCOTT, HENRY FARN- 
HAM, R. A. FORSYTH, HENRY H. PORTER, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, Jr., B. F. AL- 
LEN, all directors, either in the Chicago and North- 
West, or the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
GEO. OPDYKE of the Midland Road; JOHN B 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL DREW, J. 
8. CASEMENT, J. & J. CASEY, O. S. CHAPMAN. 
JOHN ROSS, DAVID STEWART, and F. H. 
WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 33 Miles shorter than 
any other Read, either BUILT or in contem- 
plation between Buffalo and Chicago, and will also 
shorten the distance between Toledo and Buffalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire line 
does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to the mile—and 
ninety-six per cent of the road is STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED and in run- 
ning order on or before December 31 of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds are pay- 
able either in New York, London, or Frankfort. 

We cenfidently recommend the bonds to all 
classes of investors. . 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 


NOTICE. 


HAVING BECOME ASSOCIATED with Messrs. 
LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, in the 
Agency of the CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, we offer the above named Bonds for 
sale. After a thorough investigation, we recom- 
mend them to our friends and customers as a sure 
and reliable investment. Pamplets, and all other 
information furnished on a; plication. 





WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
27 PINE STREET. 


STATE of MISSOURI. 
Hight Per Cent. Bonds 


OF 


CREENE COUNTY. 





The undersigned offer for sale the 
remainder (less than 100,000) of these 
desirable bonds. Greene is one of the 
richest counties in the State. The to- 
tal debt, including these bonds, is 
$415,000. The assessed valuation (1872) 
of the taxable wealth, which is about 
one-half its actual value, is upward of 
$8,000,000, all of which is liable for 
payment of bonds. The rate of taxa- 
tion is exceedingly low, being 1 65-100 
per cent. for all purposes. At the price 
offered they pay the investor over 
eleven and one-quarter per cent. on the 
investment. 

Bonds are in denomination of $1,000 
each, with coupons attached. Interest 
is payablein New York, at the National 
Park Bank, on the ist days of Feb- 
ruary and August in each year, free of 
taxes. Price 80 per cent. and accrued 
interest. 


Pamphlets and any further infor- 
mation furnished on application, 
either personally or by letter. 


CWYNNE & DAY, 
16 Wall Street. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 

. f Laight. 
4 398 Canal Men cor. — dope: 
ited on or before Sul ich will bear interest 
Tety ist.” Apeots $10,201,517.45. 


' Of the highest grade 
M un ici pal | asutetie selected by our 
Western for sale 
TO yer cent, onthe'amant inrewted, 
cent. On e amoun 
from 12 to 19 WFO. P. ELLIS & ©0., Bankers, 
14 Pine Street. 




















RAILROAD BONDS.. 


Whether you wish to Buy or Selt- 


WRITE TO 
CHARLES W. HASSLER;, 


No. 7 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Railroad Bonds, paying interest regu- 
larly, and giving undoubted security for 
payment of principal when due, are the 
best securities for investment. This fact 
has been long appreciated by capitalists, 
has been one great cause of their accu- 
mulations, and is now becoming evident 
to all classes of investors. 

There is not a railroad in our rapidly- 
developing country which, if properly 
managed, can not pay far more than the 
interest on its Mortgage Bonds. Many 
of them also return large dividends to» 
owners of their stocks. But the security 
offered for their Bonds cannot be ques- 
tioned in regard to the great majority of 
our railroads. Asitis, however, true that 
a few have not promptly paid their inter- 
est, and from mismanagement or other lo- 
cal causes may be unable to pay the prin- 
cipal when due, it is important that great 
care should be exercised in making a 
proper selection of Bonds offering ample 
security both for interest and principal. 

To careful persons I offer my services, . 
and would say that in view of the in- 
creasing demand for safe and profitable : 
investments in Railroad Bonds,I have giv-- 
en my personal attention to that branch 
of my business relating to them; and 
having examined into the merits of the. 
various issues, both those of new as well 
as those of older roads, 1 am prepared to 
give information regarding them, to buy 
or sell at best rates, or to execute or- 
ders in them on ecommissitn. My regular: 
commission is one-eighth of one per cent. 
on par value. Coupons collected free of 
charge. 

To Investors, Trustees and others wish- 
ing to make investments, whether of 
large or small amounts, I offer my serv- 
ices, feeling confident that I can furnish 
approved securities upon favorable 
terms in $100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds. 

Savings Banks, Insurance Companies, 
Railroad Companies, Contractors, Banks, 
Bankers and Brokers, whether wishing 
to buy or sell, will find it to their advan- 
tage to communicate with me. 

Upon receipt of price, I forward Bonds. 
by express to any part of the country, or 
deliver as may be desired. Checks or 
Drafts upon National Banks of this city, 
Boston or Philadelphia, drawn to my 
order, may be forwarded by mail. Gov- 
ernment Bonds forwarded to me will be 
taken at best prices of the day in ex- 
change for other Bonds. 

To those desiring to sell, I would say 
that I receive Bonds by express and re- 
turn cash proceeds by mail, or as desired, 
or make re-investments, and forward as. 
requested. 

Inquiries by mail or telegraph prompt- 
ly answered. My Weekly Financial Re- 
ports, also my Railroad Bond Circulars,, 
will be forwarded on application. 


It gives me pleasure to refer you to the 
following of my friends in this city ; Geo. 
8. Coe, Esq., President American Ex- 
change National Bank; David Hoadley, 
Ksq., late President Panama Railroad 
Company; Robert Bayles, Esq., Presi- 
dent Market National Bank. 


CHARLES W. HASSLER, 
No. 7 Wall Street. 
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Farm and Garden. 


CLIMBERS AS TREES. 


R. Walter Elder, a Philadelphia landscape 
gardener, sends to the Gardener’s Monthly his 
experiences in coaxing trees or shrubs out of plants 
whose habit it is to climb. Six species of the Wisteria, 
namely, the W. sinensis, W. frutescence, W. sinensis 
alba, W. frutescence alba, W. Brachybotria, and W. 
magnifica, may all be trained as trees. Of these the 
first named has been most successfully cultivated, and 
an instance is mentioned where it forms a self-support- 
ing tree, thirty-five feet high, with a stem eight inches 
in Giameter. The W. frutescence, too, grows into a 
beautiful weeping tree, with stem four inches in diam- 
eter. The other species, with their white, purple or 
lilac blooms, are all more or less susceptible of culture 
without support. The rest of the plants mentioned by 
Mr. Elder are only trees by courtesy, as he assigns 
them posts of different heights, from which they 
branch out in variousshapes. The Japan Honeysuckle 
needs a six-foot post. It forms an evergreen weeping 
bush, seven feet high, and bears fragrant white flow- 
ers. Posts four feet high are enough for the Chinese, 
Coral, and Monthly Honeysuckles; they grow to a 
height of five feet, and if the flowers are cut off as soon 
as they fade theshrubs will bloom from May to Novem- 
ber. The Golden-leaved variety will cover only a three- 
foot post, but its perennial speckled leaves make it a 
very valuable ornamental plant, winter and summer. 
The Jasminum nudiflorum forms, on asupport five feet 
high, a spreading evergreen bush, blooming early in 
the season. J. officinals is equally fine under like con- 
ditions, and the fragrance of its flowers is unsurpassed. 
Tke Clematis will not fully cover, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a post more than four feet high, and the 
development of all the varieties mentioned in the arti- 
cle named is limited. Supports higher than those spe- 
cified favor the climbing proclivities of the shrub, and 
the lower part of the post and stem soon become bare 
of leaves. Our readers must decides for themselves 
whether or no this method of training vines is an 
objectionable perversion of nature’s ways. 


THE NORWAY SPRUCE. 


ERHAPS one in fifty of our readers knows 
that this favorite ornamental tree puts forth the 
flowers which subsequently become cones, some time in 
May. Connoisseurs value those treés which, bear a 
large number of crimson buds much more highly than 
‘those which produce only the brownish ones. The dif- 
ference is in the sex. The tree is moncecious, that is to 
say, it has the male and female flowers on one and the 
same tree, but individual plants are often more femin- 
ine than they are masculine, and vice versa, those with 
a preponderance of femininity being much more agree- 
able to look at all the season through. Now, many 
tree fanciers would give much to be able to select at 
the outset such plants as will, when mature, bear the 
coveted crimson buds, which are the warrant of supe- 
riority. It is not sufficient to make this selection, for 
in a collection of young trees these which put forth 
their new leaves earliest, and which, in general, pos- 
sess the highest degree of vitality, have, in nine cases 
out of ten, the greater feminine characteristics, and 
will, in the following season be dotted with the much 
coveted crimson buds, while at all times they will show 
a stronger growth and a denser foliage than their 
neighbors with brown buds and masculine predisposi- 
tions. 








THE ENGLISH STRIKERS. 


EPORTS of a congress of the disaffected agri- 

cultural laborers, held at Leamington a few days 
ago, have reached this country. The movement was 
apparently dying out, but suddenly revived, as is sus- 
pected, under the influence of politicians who wished 
to make capital out of the affair before it ceased to be 
a question of the day. The Warwickshire Union pre- 
sented a report showing that there are sixty sub-unions 
with an aggregate membership of 4,695, and setting 
forth that more than one quarter of the present ex- 
penditure of funds is wisely applied to promoting the 
migration of labor. The ostensible object of the Con- 
gress was to found a National Agricultural Union, to 
consist of delegates from the branch unions, and t9 be 
under the management of a committee of active mem- 
bers (namely, laborers), assisted by a consulting com- 
mittee of honorary members, who we cannot but fear 
will be intriguers who will lead their colleagues into 
scrapes from which they will find it difficult to extri- 
cate themselves. It is not yet evident what, if any- 
thing, has been gained on either side, but the laborers 
have not, thus far, shown themselves unreasonable in 
their demands. 


Kickina Horsrs.—The Country Gentleman has 
a correspondent who cures kicking horses by passing a 
half-inch rope around the body, just back of where the 
pad and belly-band of the harness comes. He ties the 
rope loosely at first but tightens it as much as it or the 
horse will bear by twisting with a small stick, which is 
fastened when the rope is sufficiently tight. The horse 
is then fastened where there is room for him to kick. 
One or two touches with the whip will probably make 
him lash out savagely with both heels, but he will not 
try it a second time unless he is cruelly worried. The 
rope ought to be kept on for a week or two, if he has 
been in the habit of kicking in harness, taking care, of 
course, that it is not tight enough to wear through the 
skin. The plan is said to be very effective with horses 





of six or seven years. It is also recommended for sad- 
dle horses which rear or plunge. 

HORTICULTURAL TRANSACTIONS.—Illinois is set- 
ting an example to her sister States in matters agricul- 
tural and in the publications whereby she scatters the 
reports of her experience throughout the land. The 
fifth volume of the Horticultural Society’s transactions 
is at hand and gives us a good idea of the resources of 
the State. The book contains a large amount of infor- 
mation, which must be of great value to dwellers in 
any prairie State. O. B. Galusha, of Morris, Ill., will 
send a copy by mail, postage-paid, on receipt of one 
dollar and thirty eents. 
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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 


This Year’s Chromos. 


UR last number commenced a new volume for 
the Christian Union ; and, while we did not in- 
dulge in the accustomed cackle over such matters, we 
doubt not that our readers noticed the clean, clear 
outlines of our new type—for the printing of so large 
an edition as ours easily uses up two ‘‘ new dresses” a 
year. This week, we print 127,500 copies; and, if our 
growth continues, we shall have to get not only more 
new type, but more new presses, though our present 
big ‘‘ Four Cylinder Rotary” is barely six months old. 
Now, it seems worth while to-recapitulate a fact or 
two of our history during the past year, so that our 
subscribers may know what to count upon for coming 
times. 

It is just about one year since we announced that to 
all new or renewing subseribers we should present a 
pair of French Oil Chromos, then and since sold in the 
picture trade as ‘‘ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” at 
#10 the pair. Inthe April previous, a member of the 
publishing firm had gone to Paris during the Versail- 
list and Commune war, and made arrangements there 
for the printing of these Chromos by one of the most 
extensive and celebrated lithographic printers of 
France, executing and receiving contracts for the de- 
livery in New York of 5,000 pairs Aug. 1; others to the 
amount of 60,000 pairs, to follow by the 1st of\January. 
August passed until the 18th, and no sign of the Chro- 
mos; when ata day’s notice, another member of the 
firm started over to hurry matters along. He found 
the first 5,000 just ready to ship, on Sept. 5th, and then 
received new pledges of speed, and the Chromos were 
to come surely—45,000 by Jan. 1, and the rest by Feb. 
1; and the order was increased to 100,000 pairs. 

But, alas! by endeavoring to hasten the drying of the 
fifteen different colors one after another, one lot of 
15,000 pairs was ruined; and by the breaking of a 
press and the attempt to go on with it imperfectly ad- 
justed, more were spoiled; and then the short days, 
and dark rainy weather setting in, trying to make up 
lost time by artificial light and night-printing made 
another disaster. And the resnlt was that it was the 
10th of January before we received the next invoice of 
2850 pairs; and then they came about as follows;— 
March Ist, 2000; March 15th, 5150; April Ist, 4100; 
April 15th, 5360; May Ist, 6400; May 18th, 5900; June 
1st, 64C0; June 15th, 5900—that is to say up to this time 
about 50,000 pairs of Chromos. 

This shows tkat we are doing all we can to carry out 
our promises to our Subscribers; our contracts with 
the printers, our repeated visits to Europe, and con- 
stant writing, could not overcome the physical diffi- 
culties which the printers had to contend with; and to 
enact penalties would only have embarrassed them 
more. No printer in the world ever undertook such a 
job before; and none could have done faster or better 
work. The work will be done, and what is already 
accomplished certainly must promote confidence 
in our fulfilling of all our future undertakings 
of like character; for though there has been delay 
and will be, every Subscriber will be supplied 
with his Chromos long before his year is up; and our 
promises have never pledged us to anything but to 
send Chromos to them “in their order on the sub- 
scription list.” Moreover, it is not reasonable to de- 
mand that we should strike out a new course and trav- 
el over it as rapidly at first as afterward. “When 
Frémont the path-finder, thirty years ago, trudged 
wearily over the Rocky Mountains in search of a Paci- 
fic Railroad route for what his eye foresaw, he did not 
go from New York to San Francisco in six days, as we 
can now. 

One of the largest and most successful Chromo Pub- 
lishers of this day (the original owner of ‘‘ Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast Asleep”) writes to us from Paris 
in reference to some future calculations of ours, as 
follows: 

“ Your requisitions have been so gigantic and unheard of in 
the annals of chromo-lithography that it is not astonishing 
that delays have taken place; and you must expect them still. 
As a question of production, what I have calculated for you is 
the best that can be done anywhere, I fancy.” 


Now we are getting the Chromos in at the rate of 
about 10,000 or 12,000 per month, and soon shall be 
getting them much faster; so that, as we have said 
above, we shall supply every subscriber with his pictures 
long before-his year is out. Those who have not yet 
received the pictures can judge of their style somewhat 
by the unasked testimony of the thankful letters 





which come showering in upon us, and a few of whieh 
we publish week after week. To them we refer the 
faint-hearted and doubting. 


Next Year. 

Of course, having had so much trouble and delay 
this last year, we have been sharply on the lookout for 
next year, and none the less because we learn that 
some of our neighbors think of trying our way of 
doing things. We appreciate the compliment, and, 
with avery large confidence that there is plenty of 
reom forall good papers and all good pictures, cordially 
weleome any friendly competitors in this race of 
“literature and art.’? One Western journal, for which 
we have always had a great liking, took pains not long 
ago to say (under the appropriate caption of “ Literary 
Small Talk’’) that our chromos are made in New York 
at some absurdly low price. This friendly gossip was. 
tenderly reproduced by our neighbors of the American 
Tract Society’s Christian Weekly. Asa matter of 
fact, the statement is not true; we have sent out not 
one chromo not printed in Paris; our experiments in 
American chromos are not yet brought to practical 
operation, and, even if they were, it is not in New 
York; while if our inquisitive friends can get as good 
work as we send out made for three times the sum 
they name, we shall congratulate them on their busi- 
ness sagacity. 

But our chromo-gift for this next year, we are not 
yet prepared to announce. Only this we wish to say 
to subscribers whose subscription is about expiring: 
within the next few weeks: Look at our past history 
and our present condition; examine the Christian 
Union, and lock at the pretty Chromos you have al- 
ready received; inquire the reputation of this house 
in matters of enterprise, quality of good taste, and hon- 
orable fulfillment of undertakings; and then see if you 
cannot trust us when we say that our art-premium for 
the coming year will be one worth putting into the house 
of any lover of art. 

We have rummaged every picture-store, ransacked 
every print-shop, visited every studio—where there 
was likelihocd of finding what was wanted—in New 
‘York, and Boston, and London, and Paris, and Diissel- 
dorf; and we have found the thing, and have facilities 
for its prcducticn and reproduction, which, we believe 
will keep us well up with our necessities. The expe- 
riences of last year have not been lost—either artis- 
tically, or commercially, or mechanically, or in any 
way. Even new presses have been invented to meet 
the emergency, and every possible precaution and pro- 
vision made for the future. And we confidently say 
to our friends of the past year: Renew! The Chris- 
tian Union speaks for itself; but we promise that you 
will own yourselves to have received a fair return for 
your subscription-price in the art-premium alone. 








VOX POPULI. 
** ANDES, N. Y., June 24, 1372. 
“J. B. Forp & Co.: 

“ Gentlemen—My Chromos arrived safely a few days ago. I 
scarcely know which to admire most—the pictures, the Union, 
or your readiness to correct mistakes and your earnest en- 
deavors to give entire satisfaction to every one of your immense 
army of subscribers. Yours truly, “ag 








‘¢* SPRINGFIELD, CLARK Co., O., June 21, 1872. 
“J. B. Ford & Co.: 

** Sirs—The Chromos received are beautiful. Iam an invalid, 
unable to read, or sew, or to see company; and as I lie on my 
bed looking at my pictures on the wall, my eyes are oftenest 
attracted to_these sweet child-faces, and I cannot tell you 
what a joy they are to me, nor can I sufficiently express m 
gratitude for them. Yours very truly, Na 


* ALLEN, Mich., June 24, 1872, 
“ Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co.: 

** Gentlemen—I wrote to you in regard to the Chromos last 
Friday, June 21, as I had about got out of patience waiting for 
them, but Saturday (the next day) I went to the office and 
there were the pictures. Well, I am perfectly satisfied—you 
need not read the letter I'sent! Yours, truly, e 











“INDIANAPOLIS, June 26, 1872. 
‘Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co.: 

** Dear Sirs—I am shamed that any one who has read the 
Christian Union every week, for twelve months, should grum- 
ble at the unavoidable delay of two pictures, beautiful as they 
may be. If they come to me, I shall be very glad of them; if 
they never do, $3.00 is a small return for the real help the paper 
itself brings in every number. Se many articles are written, 
Iam sure, expressly for my need, to lighten the burden, and 
make clearer the path of my life, so lost in darkness. 

‘“« The Chromos may be buried in the sea, or never printed, but 
the paper will ‘live long and prosper.’ Success must attend 
it, and I am content, although I shall love the dear faces 
*‘ Awake and Asleep,’ when they reach me. Believe me, truly 
one of your most appreciative readers, 

‘*A FRIEND AND WOMAN.” 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Expirations.—Hereafter the Publishers will al- 
ways stop the CHRISTIAN UNION at the expiration of 
the time for which it is —_ so that if you wish to con- 
tinue it, it would be well to renew your subscription at 
least two weeks before the time expires, in order to 
have the paper come right along without break. By 
so doing F hey will also get your name earlier on the new 
Chromo list. Look at the printed label on your paper, 
ee date thereon shows when your subscription ex- 
pires. 


Changes of Address.—All subscribers sending 
to the publishers for changes of address must (if taey 
wish the changes properly made) send always the 
present or old address as well as the future or new 
address; and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste 

on the letter of instructions. 








